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Ordination Service of Kev. WH. J. Pulver 


N NOVEMBER 30—Saint Andrew’s Day in the 
Church calendar—in All Souls’ Church for the 
Deaf, Philadelphia, the Rev. ,Henry Jeremiah 
Pulver was advanced to the Priesthood of the 
Protestant Episcopal Church by the Rt. Rev. 
Thomas J. Garland, Bishop Co-adjutor of Pennsylvania, in 
an impressive service. 

The service began at 10:30 
a.m., when the procession, head- 
<d by the vested choir, entered 
the nave of the Church. After 
a hymn signed by the choir in 
unison, the Rev. Franklin C. 
Smielau, Missionary to the deaf 
in the Dioceses of Bethlehem, 
Harrisburg, Pittsburgh, and Erie, 
preached the sermon, taking for 
his text I Corinthians ix. 22, “I 
am made all things to all men, 
that I might by all means save 
some,’ and closing with the 
charge to the candidate, who 
was reminded that his commis- 
sion was from God and that he 
should respond to the call for 
service with the best that was 
in him. 

After another hymn by the 
choir followed, the candidate 
was formally presented to the 
Bishop by his Presenter, the 
Rev. Herbert C. Merrill, of Sy- 
racuse, N. Y., Missionary to the 
deaf in the Dioceses of Albany, 
Central New York, and Western 
New York. The Litany was 
next said, led by the Rev. Oliver 
J. Whildin, Missionary to the 
deaf of Maryland, and the serv- 


ice of the Holy Communion REV. FRANKLIN 


began, Bishop Garland being the 

celebrant, assisted by the Reverend Messrs. Merrill, Smie- 
lau, and Whildin. The Rey. Pulver read the Epistle, and 
the Rev. Mr, Merrill the Gospel. The interrogation of the 
Candidate and the actual ordination, with the Bishop and 
the priests present laying their hands on the head of the 
candidate as he knelt before the Bishop, and the singing 
of the Veni, Creator Spiritus, came between the Ante- 
communion and the celebration. The service closed with 
benedication by the Bishop and a hymn by the choir. 


Dr. Crouter, vested in cassock and cotta. acted as inter- 
preter for the Bishop, so that the congregation was able to 
follow the entire service: 


The Rev. Mr. Pulver, who is a graduate of the Malone, 
N. Y., School and of Gallandet College, studied for Holy 
Orders in the Philadelphia Divinity School and the Vir- 
ginia Theological Seminary near Alexandria, Va. He was 
ordained Deacon June 19, 1921, and ordinarily would have 
been advanced to the priesthood last June, followed his 
passing of the required canonical examinations, but the 
mislaying of certain papers neéessitated delay until this 
time. He will continue as Missionary to the deaf in the 
Dioceses’ of Washington, Virginia, Southern Virginia, 
Southwestern Virginia, and West Virginia, making his 
headquarters in Washington, D. C. 


Sermon Preached by Rev. F. C. Smielau, M.A., at the Ordina- 


tion of Rev. H. J. Pulver, M.A., to the Priesthood, at All 


Souls’ Church, Philadelphia, St. Andreuw’s Day, November 
30, 1922. 


“T am made all things to all men, that I might by all 
means save scme. I Corinthians iv. 22. 


In these winsome words St.. 


Paul sets before us the principle 
of accommodation in the Chris- 


is that “we who are strong 
ought to bear the infirmities 
of the weak and not to please 


became not indeed weak but as 
weak, that he might gain the 
weak, and the strong man is 
never stronger than when bear- 


The man who lives to serve his 
fellowmen, and who goes out 
of his way to help them lives 
the life of a running brook, pure, 
sweet and healthy, which tends 
to keep other lives sweet and 
healthy as well. 

We must not think that Paul 
lowered his dignity when he 
enunciated this principle of “be- 
coming all things to all men.” 
He was never greater than when 
he proclaimed it. He knew that 
the mission of the Church was 
to save. The chief need of our 
time is to get back to Apostolic 
laws and landmarks, especially 


need not only applied Chris- 
tianity, but applied Christians, 
and wherever you find applied 
Christians, you find them falling into line with the principle 


C. SMIELAU 


here’ laid down, the principle of becoming “all things to. 


all men, that by all means we may save some.” 


This does not mean that Paul hushed his conscience for 
the sake of a passing popularity. He was too loyal to 
Christ and to truth to adopt such a course. It rather 
means that he allowed the principle of Gospel accommo- 
dation to be the guiding star of his life. And we are all 
liable to lose much in the real of Christian activity if this 
principle of higher service is lost or concealed from view. 


This principle Paul discovered in the example of our 


Lord. It was the recognition of this higher law that led 
the Son of God to clothe Himself in our humanity so that 
He might speak to us as a man among men and stretch 
out His hands to save all. It was in His example that 
Paul found the standard here commended, a standard that 
involved accommodation. We read this, to the Athenians 
he spoke as a philosopher, among the Jews he acted as a 
Jew, on the sea he was a sailor, a real sailor lending a 
helping hand, in short, wherever he was he adapted him- 


self, or more correctly, put limitations on himself, for the: 


sake of his hearers with the object of winning their alle- 
giance to Christ. When Paul was converted he lost all 


his old haughtiness, but not his pride. There is a proper 


tian life. The essential feature 


ourselves.” To the weak Paul 


ing the burden of the weak. 


on the lines of our text. We 
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pride that a good man must never forgo, never abandon, 
and no man ever lived who could stand on his dignity as a 
citizen in finer style than Paul. Indeed, in such a fashion 
did he do so that more than once he made his: enemies 
look foolish. His conversion and consecration to Christ 
made him the friend of the friendless, the teacher of the 
ignorant and the helper of the weak. 


Our influence for good over others is always in proper- 
tion to our ability to put ourselves in their circumstances. 
This requires great strength of character and great ten- 
derness of heart, Our strength is given us for service, an‘d 
service is alawys superior to salary. The truth is, master- 
workers can never be adequately paid for their labor. The 
world does not contain enough wealth to pay for what one 
good man has done. What salary could pay a Living- 
stone, a Lincoln, a Paul? We shrink from the suggestion. 
The kind of labor needed today is that which society feeis 
and recognizes to be beyond price. 


Where did Paul find the motive and mainspring of his 
ministry? It was in the constraint of Christ’s marvelous 
love. When his friends thought he was beside himself 
his explanation was “the love of Christ constraineth us.” 
It is like the picture of a ship at sea with the sails unfurled 
to the breeze and the wind drives the vessel to the haven 
which is her destination. So Paul spread the wings of his 
soul to catch the breezes of heaven and the love of Christ 
urged him on that it became the great motive power of his 
life. So it may be with us if we will allow ourselves 19 
be ruled by Christ’s law of service—the motive of this 
service is love. 


The zeal of Paul was tireless. If he were thrust into a 
prison at midnight so that under such painful conditions 
sleep was impossible, he sang praises to God. If he were 
chained to a soldier he so far forgot his fetters that his 
one desire was to win the soldier to Christ. Did a wan- 
dering tramp of a slave like Onesimus drift into his hut at 
Rome, he gave himself up to the higher service of makinz 
a man out of that slave for his Master. And when his 
kindness and zeal have borne fruit through the motive 
power of Christ’s love, he sends back the converted slave 
to his old master Philemon, at the same time writing a 
most exquisite letter urging him to receive Onesimus back 
as a brother beloved in Christ. What a power of accom- 
modation to every place, every person, every circumstance! 
What a splendid illustration he presents to us in his own 
personality of this law of Christian service! 


Where did Paul draw the motive from that made it 
possible for him to “become all things to all men’? He 
drew it all from Christ. He could say: “I live yet not [, 
but Christ liveth in me.” After being apprehended by 
Christ he became a profound student. of the crucifixion. It 
was the center of his theology, the focus of his faith, the 
law of all his life and service. His was the singing heart. 
The lyric of his life seems to have been 


“From love have we come into being; 
By love do we live; 

Towards love do we move; 

Into love do we enter.” 


It was this that gave him the sense of urgency that is 
always manifest in his ministry. This sense of urgency 
amid the changing forms of activity is always the soul of 
the Church, and should ever be the dynamic of service. It 
was so with Wesley in his day. Wesley, like Paul, had 
felt his Master’s passion, and was dominated by the motive 


of Christ’s love. It may be recalled how the captain of the 
ill-fated Titantic—who sought to go down with his ship, 
but was rescued against his will at the last moment— 
when he came to die a year or so later, his last words 
were: “we must get them all into the lifeboats.” This 
urgency of the good news of salvation lies at the heart of 
all real preaching and service in the Kingdom of God. Ii 
is the fundamental idea of every true ministry for Christ; 
it should be the fundamental idea of every Church, 


The way Paul “became all things to all men” is the way 
the mother makes herself one with the children to teach 
them a hymn or a prayer; or the way that the teacher 
adapts himself to get the truth into the minds of his 
pupils. Paul adapted himself to men of every class that 
he might render them higher service. We see this in 
his attitude to the Pharisees, the Sadduccees, the Epi- 
cureans, the Stoics, the Barbarians, the Scythians, the 
wise, the unwise, the bond and the free, the men of posi- 
tion like Felix and Agrippa, and the mer of lowly estate 
like the keeper of the prison into which he was cast. He 
was strong, yet tenderhearted. He could weather the 
storms in his missionary zeal, but he could not withstand 
the cry of the weak. It was part of his higher service, 
part of his religon, to look at life from the other fellow’s 
point of view. He curtailed his own freedom for the sake 
of others. Notwithstanding the fact that he was preem- 
inently the apostle of soaring liberty, his own liberty was 
limited by considerations of charity for his weaker breth- 
ren. His motive in all the actions of life was the motive 
of love to his Christ. 


In these days we hear a great deal about the rights of 
men, especially working men—which is all good enough 
in its way—but do we hear enough concerning duties? 
Paul had his rights, but he waived them as a workman, a 
citizen and an apostle. As a workman he had a right to 
his fruits, or the shepherd his bread and cheese, but he 
did not always do so. He said “I have my rights, I know 
them and appreciate them, but I value my duties and 
privileges more than I do my rights.” As an Apostle he 
had received his commission from Christ, so that by virtue 
of his apostleship he had certain privileges, yet we do not 
find him insisting on them. Why? Because the law ot 
higher service had become to him a reality through the 
motive power of the Redeemer’s love. Love begets love. 
Place a piece of iron in the presence of an electrified body 
and it becomes magnetic. As long as you leave the two 
side by side the iron is also a magnet. So as we remain 
side by side with Christ who loved us and gave himself for 
us, we too, like him possess attractive power, and his love 
makes our labor light. 


And, finally, what was the object of this higher service? 
He tells us that it was for the Gospel’s sake that he might 
be a partaker thereof with the Church of God at Corinth.” 
He felt that he could not be fully saved himself unless 
he helped others to be saved. It is said that even the St. 
Bernard dogs, when they return to the hospice of the 
friendly monks in the Alps without saving some one from 
the snow, are at times so depressed over it that they de- 
cline to take any food, they are so distressed and depressed 
at their failure. Let it never be said of us as Christians, 
“They saved themselves. but others they did not help 
to save.” That would be the death knell of any Church 
under the sun. 


The only safeguard against moral stupor is to fall in 
line with this higher service. The call to live not for our- 
selves, but for others is a call that develops our best life. 

My dear Brother-in-Christ, you are now to receive from 
God through the instrumentality of your beloved Bishop, 
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the office of a Priest in the Church. No one welcomes 
you more gladly than I do into the work of the Churcnu 
among the Deaf. Bear in mind that your commissioa 
is from God and not from man. It is God who is choosing 
you and commissioning you. He bide you draw others 
up to him. Are you prepared to accept this law of higher 
service and start afresh in the strength of Christ on the 


upward path? Life for all of us is passing and whatever 
we do for Cmrist must be done soon. What service are 
you prepared to render the Kingdom of God through the 
Church? “Even so hath the Lord ordained that they 
which preach the Gospel should live of the Gospel.” If 
you can say “I was called upon for service, and respond- 
ed with the best that was in me,” then all will be well. 


N. F. S. D. Convention, St. Paul, 1924 


By JAY COOKE HOWARD 


IN 1924,—the exact date has not been announced— 
the greatest society of the deaf in the world—The 
National Fraternal Society of the Deaf—is to 
hold a convention in St. Paul, Minnesota. 

=~ While this convention is nominally in charge of 
St. Paul Division No. 61 of the Fraternity, the deaf people of 
the entire State of Minnesota are joining with them in an effort 
to make this convention the greatest gathering of the deaf ever 
held. 

Preparations are now well under way and approximately 
$1000 has already been raised toward an entertainment fund of 
$4000. 

This is not going to be merely a Frat affair. The Frats 
are the center around which the convention is to be built,.but 
we propose to attract the deaf, without regard to their Fraternal 
connections, from everywhere to this convention. 


There are very few who appreciate what a Frat Convention 
is like. A certain number of duly elected delegates do the 
actual work. With coats off and pipes aglow they sit in 
conclave in an earnest endeavor to direct aright the Fraternal 
ship of state. These sessions often last all day and late into the 
night. If your inclinations lead you to attend these sessions, 
you are welcome as a spectator but as a spectator only. You 
do not feel that you OUGHT tto attend these sessions. YOU, 
the visitor, my pretty maid, my gallant blade, can devote 
yourselves to unalloyed PLEASURE. 


In this and other articles that will appear from month io 
month in this and other papers, we are going to DRUM it into 
you, that it is YOU, the non-delegate, yes, even the non-Frat, 
that we are after. The delegates are made and provided and 
have to come. We could just sit down and twaddle our 
thumbs so far as the delegates are concerned but we want a 
whole lot MORE. We want the deaf people of this country, 
of Canada and from over seas, from the highways and the by 
ways, from the farms and from the cities to heed the call of 
the gathering of the clans. No reservations are made as to 
age, sex, color or former condition of servitude. We are 
preparing for YOU. Minnesota is going to give you a treat 
if you will come and take it. 

Every day and every hour and every minute of the Conven- 
tion we will have something doing for you. The Twin Cities 
are big cities, together they have a population of some 800,000. 
If you want city attractions you may have them. In close 
proximity to the cities there is a beautiful country district witn 
its lakes, its paved driveways, its forests and its streams. We 
can and will offer a variety that will meet your particular 
requirments, let those requirments be what they may. Begin 
now and think it over. Plan to be in St. Paul in 1924, for a 
glad, glorious good time. 

We know we are making big claims but we are going to 
back up these claims. We are getting right up on the house 
tops and velling but when we are not there yelling, which is 
most of the time, we are down on the ground DIGGING and 
we are going to produce results commensurate with the 
requirments. 


We have a strong Local Committee, a fighting committee, to: 
plan and carry out the plans. We will now proceed to intro- 
duce this committee. Their pictures accompany the introductions. 
and if you will stand the pictures up in a row you will see 
that we have a strong line-up of square jawed, strong armed, 
two fisted fighters who will make the mare go with her tail! 
over the dash board, and they will be sitting on the mare’s tail.. 


This square jawed Irish- | 
man is Mr. John J. McNeill, 
the Chairman of the Commit- 
tee. Look at the determined 
mouth, look at the nose in 
the middle of his face. He 
looks like a fight promoter 
and there may be a fight in 
St. Paul to lend a little 
excitement to the occasion. 


John is of medium height 
and of medium build and 
in his younger days was a| 
crackerjack of an athlete. 
He has a charming Irish 
wife and four full blooded JOHN T. McNEILL 
‘ , : i Chairman 

Irish kids. His _ picture : 

shows him to be a determined sort of cuss, a thinker, a good 
manager and the right man for the job. He is, nevertheless, 
a jolly good fellow and fully appreciates that “all work and no 
play inakes Jack a dull boy.’’ With a man like this at the 
head of the local committee you will see things move with 


neatness and dispatch and the machinery he sets in motion 
will not only care for the hard-working delegates but will 
produce pleasures galore for the hord of visitors we fully 
expect. Before sending the picture on for publication we 
showed it to a bunch of John’s lady friends. Their unanimous 
opinion was that it did not do him justice, that he was much 
better looking than his picture. 


The Secretary of the 
Local Committee is Mr. 
James Samuel Speedy Bowen. 
From his earliest Mr. Bowen 
had ideas of his own. While 
he is an out and out full 
blooded Englishman, after 
giving the matter serious 
thought, he decided to cross 
the Irish Sea to Dublin and 
be born. Even at this early 
age he carried out his plans. 
He ‘has been carrying out 
his plans ever since. At 
Gallaudet College he was a 
half back on the _ foot-ball 
team and hit the line hard. 
He still hits the line hard. All in all, he is a practical, hard 


T. S. S. BOWEN 
Secretary 
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headed customer and something of a wag. He is likewise a 
writer of poetry that neither harms him nor anyone else. 
Here is a sample of his poetry that is appropriate to the 


occasion: 


“ Cheer up! be bold! the craven mind 
Is never fighting in the van! 
While cowards linger in the rear— 

Go prove yourself to be a man!” 


That's the talk, isn’t it? That's the stuff we are going to 
pull off! We will not be afraid to tackle anything to make the 
convention a success with such a secretary to set the example 
and cheer us on. If things should begin to lag, Bowen will sit 
down, knock off a verse or two that will put ginger in the 
whole outfit and make it kick up the dust. 


+ P= + Ladies and Gentlemen, 
_ | permit us to present Major 
Max Cohen, the Treasurer 
of the Local Committee. 
Max is young and full of 
hope and is one of these 
double acting, versatile 
young chaps who can tickle 
a pretty girl under the chin 
znd before noting the effect 
it has on the girl, turn 
around and get a ten spot 
out of vou for the convention 
fund. You see, he sort of 
takes your mind off of the 
MAX COHEN main question and_ before 
Treasurer “. 8 

you can get it in shape to 

refuse, is pocketing the mazumma. Max came from Little Old 
New York and is a spruce and dapper little runt, as cheerful 
as they are made. His personal dynamo is several size too 
large for him and keeps him going at great speed. You will 
note from the picture that he goes so fast his hair lays right 
back on his head. After putting in a hard day's work at a 
convention, Max will put in the evenings escorting ladies, 
several sizes larger and years older, than he is, through 


sylvian lanes and giving them a taste again of the days of 
their youth, and withal, making them very happy. 


This picture of Mr. Gus. := 
Torgerson looks as if his 
wife’s coffee cake did not 
agree with him. It slanders 
both the coffee cake and 
Gus. We _ have’ known 
Gus., lo these many years, 
and never once have we 
seen him looking, as in this 
picture, as if he had a 
stomach ache. Gus. is a 
strapping big fellow who 
tips the scales at 200 pounds 
or more. He is as_ good 
natured as he is big and 
he has good reason to be 
good natured. He married | 
a bright eved, rosy cheeked, willowy little French girl who 
must have led big Gus. a merry dance. Time has passed and 
the dance is not so fast. More stable and enduring and en- 
dearing virtues have developed. Boys, though, but WMrs. Gus. 
can cook. With a slab of Mrs. Gus’s coffee cake under his belt 
Gus. could not be otherwise than good natured. And say! 
Can Gus. deliver the goods? You bet he can. He is an 
untiring worker. He does not know what it means to give 


GUS. TORGERSON 


up. He is one of the stand bys of the deaf of Minnesota, 
always willing, always ready, always working. 


Fred Brant is an- 
other hustler of re- 
nown. He drives his 
own car and between 
Fred and his ear 
more real work can 
be accomplished in a 
day than would be 
accomplished in a 
week without them. 
He isan expert print- 
er, has been foreman 
of a large shop, and 
his expert knowledge 
in the ‘art  preser- 
vative” will be a 
large factor in the 
publicity work. Fred 
is one of those ever- 


lasting _ boys. No 
FRED BRANT ae ae aa 
vears he lives, he 
will always be a kid. He thus combines, in an unusual degree, 
the experience of mature years with the enthusiasm and the 
vigor ct youth. You can count on Fred Brant day or night 
and he is going to be a large factor in our success. We are 
going to succeed. Ladies and gents, just step up and watch us. 
Hit St. Paul in the summer of 1924 and BEHOLD. You will 
enjoy the memory until you are laid away among the violets 


and forget-me-nots. 


Mr. Victor R. Spence 
is here pictured by 
an old cut made 
when he was young 
and single and had 
cne more toe than he 
has now., He should 
really have had a 
new picture taken to 
show how nice and 
plump he is. That 
little wife of his ts 
some cook and _al- 
though she had a 
pretty skinny subject 
to start with, she has #@ 
done wonders. Vic. 
is one of those pro- 
fessor people who 
teach the young idea 
how to shoot, in shoot- VICTOR R. SPENCE 

ing galleries built 

and maintzined by the state. He has been either Secretary or 
President of the Minnesota Association ef the Deaf since 


Hector was a pup, up to last summer when he retired in order 
to devote himself to sun baths. Vic. fixed up a small enclosure 
between his barn and garage cnd spent a couple of hours each 
day lying in the sun with nothing on but his birthday clothes. 
He got an ebony hue, from top to toe, that if he had gone 
South he would have been required to ride in a Jim Crow car. 
Vic. is an out of town member of the Committee and has 
charge of the work south of the Twin Cities. Vic. is already 
sending the dough into St. Paul and he will be a factor in the 


success of the convention in more ways (han one.) 
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Mr. P. E. Cadwell is 
another big man. His 220 
pounds used to do valiant 
service on the Gallaudet 
Foot-ball team. Note the 
cleft in his chin, the set of 
his ears and the arch of 
his eye-brows. He _ leoks 
as if he meant business, 
and he does, but Cad won't 
bite. Do not be afraid of 
him. Just do not get in 
his way while he is hus- 
tling around in the interest 
of this coming convention, 
he might step on you and P. FE. CALDWELL 
it would be embarrassing 
for him to make apologies to a grease spot on the floor, and 
it might be embarrassing for you to be the aforesaid grease 
spot. His head is neither bald nor does it show a luxurious 
growth of thatch. We will le:ve you to apply your own 
description to it, it is too much for us. Cad’s chief joy just 
now is in his kid. The kid is a comparatively recent arrival 
and Cad surely was not looking at the baby when he had this 


picture taken. 


Tony Garbarino is a 
young buck. His gazelle 
like eyes have an appealing 
look, his noble brow is quite 
classic and withal he has a 
pleasant, refined and gentle- 
manly presence. The girls 
all think so and the boys all 
like him. He is a fine ath- 
lete, as spry as a cricket 
and when he is told to do a 
thing he has it done while 


most people would be get- 
ting ready to think about 


getting started. We predict 
that the lady visitors will 
make such a demand for Tony’s attention that he will have 


TONY GARBARINO 


to dance attendance upon them and leave the balance of the 
committee to look after the men. But that is quite all right. 
We expect a whole lot of ladies to be present at the convention 
and we hope to give them the time of their lives. If Tony can 
do it, he will be elected to the job. If the ladies prefer any 
other member of the committee, all they will have to do is to 
put in their orders. 


The bald headed subject 
here depicted has _ been 
drafted as press agent, and 
committee man to do what 
he can in the northern part 
of the state. For the next 
year and a half he is ex- 
pected to keep the slogan 
“Welcome to St. Paul’ be- 
smeared all over the leading 
papers published in the in- 
terest of the deaf. He 
wants to begin right now 
and assure you, dear reader. 
that each- and every one of 
these communications he 
preperes is addressed to 
straight from the heart. He wants YOU to feel that every- 


J. C. HOWARD 
Press Agent 


WORKER 


thing that the Committee is doing is for YOUR special benefit 
and that, if you will be so good as to come to St.. Paul during 
the convention in 1924, arrangements will have been made 
especially for your own good time. It makes no difference 
whether or not you are a Frat or the wife of a Frat or the 
best girl of a frat. You will be welcome. If you are a he 
man who wears pants and ARE a Frat, you will be proud of 
your organization. If you are not a Frat you will find good 
reason for joining. Just begin NOW to plan to attend this 
convention. We are working to assure you of a right royal 
reception and a rips norting good time. COME. 
Jay Cooke Howarp. 


DuLUTH, November 23, 1922. 


The Montreal H. D. S. 


The M. H. D. S. has been’ progressing very favorably 
since 1ts opening. Meetings are being well attended every 
week when stories and lectures are delivered by the mem- 
bers. The members find it greatly to their advantage to be- 
long to their society. It has given them a place to meet each 
other and to talk over things. 

The executive sees a very bright future for the club, 
when every deaf person will become a member and the club 
will have their own rooms for their meetings. 

Many entertainments have been held in honor of several 
member’s birthdays, amongst which were Miss P. London, 
Messers. J. Stein and A. Goldstein. These received many 
nice gifts on'their birthdays. 

A pleasant surprise was furnished the Society, when Mr. 
Yovdman, who has been in the States, announced his en- 
gagement to Miss Minnie Brown of New York. The 
Society wishes him the best of luck and happiness. 


I thought: with this labor done. 
I have reached the top: 
But with the task accomplished, 
I cannot stop: 


It matters not which way I turn 
There is so much to do 
That, struggle and strive as I may 
I am never through. 


—Foyd Meredith. 


Deaf Motorists in California 


We are indebted to Carl O. Nelson for the appended 


list of deaf automobile owners and drivers: 


NAME RESIDENCE Cer 
Clinton Benedict Porterville Ford 
Leonard Benedict Porterville Buck and Ford 
Edward Dugan Tulare Ford 
Robert Martin Visalia Briscoe 
Herman Wilder Visalia Dodge 
Jessye Crane Visalia Ford 
William Sherman Visalia Oakland 
Calvin Conard Porterville Overland 

WANTED 


Class A Deaf Baseball players to come to California. 


Jobs will be furnished to them when they qualify. Boozers. 


or triflers need not apply. 
ADDRESS: 
Oakland Silent Athletic Club 
215 Pautages Theatre Bldg,, 
Oakland, Calif.. 
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THE SILENT WORKER 


Montana Deaf Assemble 


. SPITE of being far from centers of activites 
“of the deaf, Montana put over its fourth 
triennial convention at Boulder, August 31 
to September 3, 1922, in a well planned an 
helpful manner. 


The Gathering of the Clans 


Almost every means of travel was employed by thos¢ 
going to the convention. Even the age-old agency oi 
traveling by foot was utilized. As there is no law in 
Montana against deaf drivers at the wheel, Mr. Robert 
Ryan, the vice-president of the Montana Association of 


CNG 


in Convention 


graduates of the school looking for work find it hard to 
secure positions in the state because people form wrong 
ideas about the deaf. He further suggested that the school 
for the deat be removed to a larger center of population 
where there are more opportunities for the observation 
of the various industries to which the deaf are adapted, 
and better educational and social advantages. His sug- 
gestions were discussed at length by Mr. Chris. Thompson, 
of Deer Lodge: Mr. Fred J. Low, of Boulder and Mr. 
Louis Knopf, of Gold Greek. 

It was moved and carried that the suggestions be incor- 
porated in a petition to be presented to the Board of 


QS 


Standing from the left to right: 


Sitting in middle row from left to right : 


| Sitting on ground from left to right: Mr. 


the Deaf, drove 250 miles in his Dodge car with his wife 
to the convention. 

The convention commenced Thursday evening with a 
much enjoyed moving picture show. Being worn out from 
travel the visitors retired early. 

Opening 

The program of the convention opened Friday with an 
invocation by Mr. H. J. Menzemier, president of the 
Montana School for the Deaf and Blind. Dr. I. A. 
Leighton, mayor of Boulder delivered an address of welcome 
and suggested thet the association meet every two years 
instead of three. His suggestion met with approval. 
Another address of welcome was given by Mr. Menzemer, 
who said that he took much delight in opening the doors 
of the school to the delegates of the convention. Mr. 
Menzemer’s and Dr. Leighton’s addresses were responded 
to by Mrs. M. M. Corey. 

Mrs. E. V. Kemp, Miss Wilhelm, and Miss Davies 


rendered “America” in the sign language very gracefully. 


Removal of School Proposed 


Mr. Carl Spencer of Livingston suggested that the 
school for the Deaf be separated from the department for 
the blind and the infirmary for the feeble minded, and be 
put under distinct and separate management. He said 
that it gives the general public the impression that the deaf 
and feeble minded are living under the same roof; that 


Lilly Mattson; Mr. H. J. Menzemer; Annie I. 
H. J. Menzemer; Blanche Spavr; George Morrison; Annie Pierce; Louis Knopf; 


; Lloyd Green; Mrs. Green; Mrs. Chris. Thompson; 
a? es Carl W. Spencer (Vice-President); Mrs. Bessie H. Brown (Secretary-Treasurer) ; 
V. Kemp; Mrs. Fred J. Low; Robert Ryan; Mry Robert Ryan; Michael Coyne. 


Montana Kemp; Cornell Brown; Katherine Brown; Elmo Kemp; Fred J. Low. 


Smith; Mrs. 
Chris Thomp- 

son (President) George Corey; Mrs. M. M. Corey; Elsie Davies; Harold Brandt; Lucy Train; 
Lucille Train; Miss Anderson (Matron); Elias Dahl. 


Kemp; Mary Thompson; Kenneth Green; 


Education and the Legislative Assembly of the State of 
Montana and that cards be sent to the parents of the deaf 
children asking their opinions of the proposal. 

The program was then closed with “Old Montana” by 
Mrs. Bessie H. Brown. 

In the afternoon at 1:45 there was a business meeting 
of the officers elected in 1919. Mr. C. C. Codman, the 
president was absent, so vice-president Ryan officiated in 
his place. 

The delegates had looked forwards to Rev. J. H. Cloud to 
brighten the convention with his presence but he was de- 
tained by the then existing railroad situation. They were 
also disappointed that their president was unable to attend. 

In response to an invitation from Mrs. McKellip, the 
delegates at 4:30 boarded an army truck which carried 
them to the State Ranch. They had a delightful time on 
the lawn in front of the ranch house. Athletic games 
were participated in and refreshments were served. They 
left the ranch to get ready for a reception which was 
arranged for them at the residence of Mr. and Mrs. 
Menzemer. They had music, dancing and refreshments. 

After the reception, there was another important busi- 
ness meeting in the sitting room for an hour or so. 


New Officers Elected 


Saturday September 3, the election of officers for the next 
two vears was held and the following were elected by 
acclamation: President, Mr. Chris. Thompson of Deer 
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Lodge; Mr. Chris Thompson was recently elected consta- 
ble of Deer Lodge, Montana. This is a very unusual mark 
of public confidence for a deaf man, vice-president Mr. 
Carl Spencer of Livingston, and Mrs. Bessie Brown, secre- 
tary-treasurer. . 
Picnic and Athletic Contests 

Soon after the business session, the delegates rodc 
in the big army truck to a picturesque spot along the 
Whitehall Road where an ideal picnic was held and 
athletic contests indulged in. Valuable prizes, which had 
been generously donated by the local merchants, were 
awarded to the winners. Then the delegates went to the 
Boulder Hot Springs, where they held a swimming tour- 
nament. Mr. Kemp easily captured the first prize for the 
swim across the natatorium. 

A banquet was held in the evening at the Boulder Hot 
Springs Hotel. Mr. Menzemer acted as toastmaster. He 
asked Mr. Robert Ryan to respond to a toast. The new 
officers were later asked to give short speeches. The 
song. “Old Montana” was repeated at the close of the 
dinner. After this they assembled in the large ball room 
and danced until the wee hours of the morning. 

Resolutions of Appreciation 

The committees on resolutions presented the following 
report, which was adopted. 

Montana Association of the Deaf in Session Aug. 31, 
Sept. 1-2-3, 1922. 

Whereas the Montana Association for the Deaf heid 
their fourth convention at the Montana School for the 
Deaf and Blind and enjoyed the delightful hospitality of 
the institution and an excellent program; be it therefore: 

Resolved, that the Montana Association hereby tender to 
Gov. Dixon, the Board of Education and Local Executive 
Board, their thanks for generously opening the doors of 
the school to this convention for its fourth meeting and 

To Mr. H. J, Menzemer, their appreciation of his cour- 
tesy and fatherly attention, and Mrs. Menzemer, for the 
lovely reception. 

To Dr. Leighton, their thanks for opening the town of 
Boulder to us. 

To Miss Anderson, the matron and her crops of assist- 
ants, our gratitude for arrangements of splendid meals 
and comfortable rooms, and 

To Mr. and Mrs. McKellip our thanks for their nice 
lawn party; 

To Mr. and Mrs. J. A. 
beautiful flowers, and 

To the merchants of Boulder, our heartfelt thanks for 
the liberal gifts of many valuable prizes. 

Resolved, further that these resolutions be spread upon 
the minutes of the Association and that copies be sent to 
those named herein and that they also be embodied in the 
reports of the convention, sent to The Butte Miner, The 
Helena Record, The Great Falls Tribune, The Boulder 
Monitor, The Rocky Mountain Leader, The Deaf-Mutes’ 
Journal and the Silent Worker of Trenton, N. J. 

Committee: ; 
Mrs. M. M. Corey 
Mrs. Chris Thompson 
Louis Knopt 
Mrs. E. V. Kemp 

On Sunday morning the convention attended the M. 
I. Church ina body. A block of seats had been reserved 
so that they might better see the interpreter, Pres. Menz- 
emer. Rev. Kelly preached a fine sermon, welcoming the 
convention, at its begining and closing with some very 
feeling and complimentary remarks. 

Taken all in all this was by far the best convention 
the deaf of Montana ever held and they expect to make 
each future convention outshine the last. 


Reidel our thanks for the 


THESILENT WORKER 


Tributes to the Memory of Dr. 
John B. Hotchkiss | 


(Continued from the Memorial Number) 


FUNERAL ADDRESS 


(Delivered by the Rev. Oliver J. Whildin, of Baltimore, Md., at 
the Funeral of John Burton Hotchkiss) 

It is eminently fitting that we who are gathered here this 
morning to mourn the departure of our friend should pause a 
while in an endeavor to realize what his loss means to us. 

It is necessary to speak of him on this sad occasion either in 
fulsome or formal eulogy. Our hearts are too full, our eyes 
are too dimmed for that. And, indeed, it is the last thing he 
would have us do. 

The most sincere tribute we can pay him at this time is to say 
of him, in the words of the Prophet Micah, that throughout his 
long and fruitful life he constantly sought “to do justly, to love 
mercy and to walk humbly with his God.” 

Fifty-eight years of our friend’s seventy-seven years of life 
were spent in one continuous and uninterrupted period on Ken- 
dall Green. How like a rare edition or some percious volume 
We cannot add to nor subtract 
from it. Here it is,—written, bound and sealed for all time. 

Dr. Hotchkiss bore the honorable and proud distinction of 
being the eldest, and for some years past also the only living. 
graduate of Gallaudet College. 


that life now lies before us. 


Entering the College from Connecticut, in 1864, with James 
A. Logan, of Pennsylvania, and Joseph G. Parkinson, of New 
Hampshire, he graduated with them in 1869. Each of them 
received the Degree of Bachelor of Arts, an academic boner 
never before conferred upon eny man or woman in course wh> 
had pursued their studies wholly through the medium of tke 
teaching staff of the College. Through faithful work and 
sterling force of character he advanced from the humble 
position of instructor to the more dignified position of assistant 
professsor, and finally the enviable position of a fully equipped 
professor. 

During these fifty-eight years Dr. Hotchkiss became person- 
ally and affectionateiy known to a total of 1,230 students. In 
brilliancy of mind, in worth of character, in attractiveness of 
personality, he was the peer of any of them; and, in the pos- 
session and exercise of a genuine and forceful college spirit, he 
was their foremost exemplar. 

It is fortunate that Dr. Hotchkiss gained his intimate know- 
ledge of college life in the school of experience. It gave him 
a clean understanding of the heart and mind of both the 
college student and the college graduate. In him were blended 
the view-points of both and in such admirable proportions as 
to fit him to be their Guide, their Philosopher and their Friend. 
He was a safe guide, a wise philosopher and above all a friend 
who rung true as steel! 

If service for others is the mark of the true Christian 
gentleman, Dr. Hotchkiss was indeed a Christian gentleman in 
the full, for he bore that mark deep down in his soul. To 
render service to others was the motive that controlled the 
being. He had no other aim in life. 

Never very robust in health, he was nevertheless’ always 
ready to serve the humblest and the highest at all times and 


under all circumstances. It would not be difficult to give 


examples of his goodness, although it is fully realized that not 
all of his good deeds are known. 

It is not for us to give an estimate of Dr. Hotchkiss as a 
Although we covet the privilege, we 
must leave it to others. 

It is enough if we have but indicated in our feeble, falter- 


Iecture or a scholar. 
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THE SILE 


ing way the beautiful path of self-denial and self-giving which 
he trod so steadfastly throughout his long and helpful life. 
That path was trod by the Saviour of Men before him and 
doubtless he noted His foot-prints and took courage to keep 
on and on to the very end. When that end came he was very, 
very weary,—not in Spirit; no, not in spirit, but in body ani 
so turned over contentedly and took his rest. He now rests in 
eternal peace in the arms of his Saviour beyond the skies, and, 
here on earth, the memory of him has 


Joined the Choir Invisible 

Of these immortal dead who lives again 

In minds made better by their presence! live 

In pulses stirred to generosity. 

In deeds of daring rectitude, in scorn 

Of miserable aims that end with self. 

In thought sublime that the night like stars 

And with their mild persistence urge man’s search 


To wvaster issues. 
—Marian Evans Cross. 


DR. HOTCHKISS AS A FRIEND. 

No man could have a better friend. We shall have to learn 
how to live without him and the learning will be hard. 

It was my good fortune to be so situated as to be able to 
enjoy the personal friendship of Dr. Hotchkiss for a period 
During all that time I never 

He looked always on the 


covering over twenty-five vears. 
thought of him as an old man. 
bright side of life and kept his spirit ever young. He seemed 
to have discovered what Ponce de Leon never found. 


This tendency to look on the sunny side of things was 


of R Stewart. 


Courtesy me * 
Hotchkis. 


Sailing down the Potomac with Dr. 
noticeable in every day life for, when dark clouds appeared, 
the Doctor could usually turn them inside out and see the 
silver lining. It was especially noticeable while we were on 
an outing of some kind such as canoeing on the upper Potomac, 


camping out in the Potomac in his 
staunch little. boat which he called the “Bull Frog,” or visiting 
historical places in Old Hartford and elsewhere. If Dr. 
Hotchkiss’s reminiscences of Old Hartford, of the early vears of 


Canada, sailing down 


Gallaudet College, of his travels in Europe, and Alaska, which 
he unfolded on these trips, could have been written down they 


would have filled a good sized book. I shall always regret 


that I did not emulate Broswell who wrote the “Life of 


Johnson.” 
While away on his vacations he would remember his friends 
fortunate ones 


with letters and postals. I was among the 


and will quote from a few of the postals. 


NT WORKER 


On a card, from Stimson Lake, N. H., showing a rocky land- 
ing, Dr. Hotchkiss wrote: “A landing difficult but picturesque. 
Picture the ‘old man’ getting a pail of water down here at night. 
He left the pail till morning and crawled home on all four.” 

Another from Stimson Lake: “A poor picture of a fine scene. 
Moosilanke should appear peering over the hills. You will 
observe that the region does not appear densely populated, but 
there are camps hid by trees as well as a number of csttages. 
Fine people, free and easy life and good sport.” 

From Randolph, Vt.: “The home of Martin, where I am for 
a week’s visit. Wish you were along to clamber up the hills. 
Good breathes, fine air, fine grub, splendid people, all can talk 
on fingers. Martin bids you come up.” 

From White Haven, Pa., picturing an old “swimming hole” 
lined with rough looking rocks, he wrote: “No luxurious sandy 
beaches for mine: but the ragged invigorating old red-sandstone 
wall to bump my head agzinst and to bark my shins.” 

Stoney Lake, Ontario: “Ilere we are once again, staying 
The old lake is just as ‘stoney’ and just as breezy 
Fishing seems good. A 


at ‘Viamede.’ 
«nd pleasant as when you last saw it. 
gentleman went out trolling after supper last night, and came 
back in half an hour with a twelve-pound ‘lunge’. Returned 
‘soldiers, who were boys when we were last here, are here 


getting the ‘gas’ out of their lungs, ws they say. One was 


gassed twelve times.” 
The accompanying picture was taken while sailing down the 
Potomac with Dr. Hotchkiss. He friend, a 


loval friend, and a good man. R. J. 


beloved 
STEWART. 


Was a 


GODS GOOD MAN 


“Death lays his icy hand on kings.” 


With the passing of Dr. John Burton Hotchkiss, the profession 
of teaching the deaf and the deaf all over the civilized world 
lost a jealous <nd sincere werker, brilliant mind and larg: 
hearted friend. 

Though a small men in body and never in robust health his 
mind was ever alert, and his capacity for absorbing and dis- 
seminating knowledge which he gleaned from all sources, his 
great power of observation and nature judgment in all matters, 
mcde him a power in the classroom and at all assemblages of 
discussion. He was a veritable Napoleon of the 
Whatever he enunciated commanded respecttul at- 


educational 
classroom. 
tention, tor his analysis of situation seemed always to convey 
the weight of authority. 

He was learned in poetry, in literature, in history, in psy- 
chology, in legic. His particular learning seemed to be history 
and no one was so well versed in the march of events from: the 
earliest times up to the He 
loved to tell of the achievements of leaders of the past,—those 


that/helped to shape the destinies of nations. With the alluring 


living present as was our friend. 


magic of his magnificent command ‘of our beautiful, living sign 
language he told, for instance, of the rise and tall of the Roman 
republic in such a realistic way that one, moved by the spell of 
the wonderful presentation, could actually faney himself a wit- 
ness of the stirring events of ages ago. In this Dr. Hotchkiss 
was not unlike the late Dr. Henry Morse Stephens, head of 
the department of of of California. 
What Dr. Stephens did orally, or in his famous word pictures. 
of historic events, Dr. Hotchkiss did in the language of signs. 
Both respective 


colleges. 


History the University 


were the most popular professors in their 


The reason for the great popularity of Dr. John Burton 
Hotchkiss is not difhcult to understand. Through his dimunitive 
personal «ppearance was not the frame that generally com:nands 
ettention, his great mind and large heart was a magnet that 


was irresistible. His understanding of human nature and his 
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sympathy for those who were sincerely struggling to overcome 
physical and mental handicap endeared him to all. 

Naturally enough, however, Dr. Hotchkiss had enemies. 
This poor tribute would not be complete without mentioning 
this. But all good and great men have suffered and _ will 
continue to suffer malice because they dared to stand up for 
principles that mature consideration embedded in_ their 
conscience. He was the storm center of bitter criticism now 
and then, but he always bore the generally unjustified assaults 
with a calm that was pathetic. His poor frame always more 
or less tormented by the pangs of encroaching disease-—with 


THE SILENT WORKER 


the grim spectre, Death, always neur ready to swing the 


‘ghostly scythe, he yet parlied and side-stepped by the aid of 


his cheerful nature and love of young people and interest in 
their doings. 

Thus, all through his long life and though he grew older and 
in years, further apart from each succeeding generation of 
students, he always kept full the wells of sentiment and 
basked often in the sunshine of romance to the end of his 
pilgrimage among the silent people of the earth. 


WINFIELD ScoTT RUNDE. 


Banquet of the San Francisco Association of the Deaf 


HE San Francisco Association of the Deaf 


and a large number had to be turned away. It was the first 
banquet ever held in San Francisco in honor of the great friend 
and benefactor of the deaf. The credit for the event must go 
to Mr. Charles J. LeClercq and for the table appointments, 
which showed such refined taste, to Miss Edith McGlynn. 

In his opening address, as toastmaster of the occasion, Mr. 
LeClercq told in eloquent signs of the many difficulties en- 
countered by Gallaudet in his efforts in behalf of the deaf of 
America. He traced his whole life from boyhood to manhood 
and through College. He followed his career in London, Scot- 
land and Paris and finally back to America where he founded 
the first school for the deaf at Hartford. The stery of the 
treat educator proved to be an eye-opener to most of those 
present, for the story of his service to the deaf has not been 
kept before the deaf of San Francisco and vicinity as it should 
be. 

The guests of honor at the banquet were Principal and Mrs. 
William A. Caldwell and Mr. Theophilus D’ Estrella, veteran 
deaf teacher. Mr. Caldwell spoke of the debt of gratitude 


the deaf owed Thomas Hopkins Gallaudet and Mr. D’Estrella 
recited a poem. Mrs. Alice Taylor Terry extolled the good 
deeds of the man who gave us our beautiful and expressive 
sign language. Other speakers on the program were:—Mr. 
Gscar D. Guire, Mr. Isadore Selig, Mr. Carol G. Land, Mr. 
Martin Johnson, Mr. C. Sullivan, Mr. William E. Gore, Mr. 
Dietrich Kaiser, Miss Edith McGlynn and Mr. Winfiell S. 
Runde. 

The othcers of the association are:—President, Charles J. 
Le Clerqe; Vice-Pres., E. E. Norton; Secretary, Kossuth Selig; 
Treasurer, Martin Johnson; Board of Governors—Isadore 
Selig, H Canaris, Miss E. McGlynn, Chas. F. Taylor, Miss 
P. Shattuck, C. Sullivan and L. Stone. 

It is planned to have the banquet an annual affair. 

A feature of the banquet was the large number of orally 
taught voung deaf people who came to honor Gallaudet. Some 
of them could not use signs but most of them had already 
learned enough to thoroughly enjoy themselves. The mingling 
of the two sets was quite a novelty, and the orally taught took 
delight in communicating by means of the sign language. It 
was another proof that the deaf, no matter by what method 
they are taught, will some day resort to the use of signs because 
therein they find what most of us seek—happiness and natural- 


ness. WINFIELD Scotr RUNDE. 
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By J. W. Howson 


Totem poles at Alert Bay. Contrary to 
general belief, totem poles are not anid very, Mt. Rainer 


Prof. d’Estrella at the geographical sur- 


Alert Bay. Here one comes into contact 


eek: «Past seventy. with the totem pole. 


never have been worshipped as idols. The Mr. d'Estrella cannot be kept from the 


carved images give the genealogy of the 
family before whose house the pole ap- 
pear: 
|HE northernmost territory of the United States 
DY | is Alaska. This vast domain was unknown to 
ey the white man until its exploration by two Rus- 
} sian officers in the year 1741. Later it was 
visited by Spaniards coming up from the south 
and in 1778 Captain Cook made some surveys of the coast. 
Afterwards more elaborate surveys were made by Captain 
Vancouver and in 1799 the Russians formally took possession 
of the country. Sitka was founded in 1804. Possession of the 
territory passed into the hands of the United States with its 
purchase from Russia for $7,200,000 in 1867. 

At the time the country came into our possession, the chief 
resources of Alaska were its fisheries and fur trade. The 
Russians considered that they had made a good bargain, 
believing that the land had been fully exploited and many 
Americans agreed with them, considering that the expenditure 
of so much money for a bleak and barren region, a monumental 
piece of folly. 

It was not long, however, before enterprising American 
prospectors discovered that the country and that part of Canada 
immediately east of it, contained considerable mineral wealth. 
This culminated in the Klondike rush of 1897, and the rush to 
the gold fields of Nome in 1900. The sturdy pioneers who 
participated in these and subsequent rushes established civiliza- 
tion in various parts of the territory to the extent that its 
future became assured. 

Today Alaska is a thriving country of varied resources and 


mountain scenes he loves so well. 


much undeveloped wealth. Instead of bleak wastes or barren 
fields of snow as many would suppose, there are even in the 
vegetables. These combined with the scenic attractions of the 
interior towns of Alaska beautiful gardens and wonderful 
territory are luring an ever increasing flow of tourists to the 
far north. 

Leaving San Francisco by rail last summer a group of 

tourists headed north for the Land of Enchantment as Alaska 
is sometimes called. On this specially conducted tour were 
two deaf friends, Miss Genevieve Sink, for whom we are 
indebted for the photographs accompanying this article, and 
the veteran instructor of the deaf, T. H. d’Estrella. Miss 
Sink went accompanied by relatives. Mr. d’Estrella went 
alone, because his age, he being now past seventy, precludes 
his taking his annual mountain climbs with the Sierra Club. 
_ T. d’Estrella was the first pupil of the California School for 
the Deaf, entering the institution upon its founding in the 
year 1861. After graduating from the school and spending 
a few years in the University of California, more than forty 
years ago, he became a teacher in his alma mater. Fond of 
nature, each summer, except for the few occasions when he 
made trips East or to Europe, has found him on long hikes 
into the mountains of California or neighboring states. Now 
just a little bent and with but a few gray hairs amongst the 
black tresses that crown his head, still in harness and evidently 
fit for more years to come, he will not forego his annual outings 
even if they have to be taken under special excursion comforts 
and restrictions. 

Our excursionists headed north along the beautiful winding 
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way through northern California past Mt. Lassen and Mt. 
Shasta into Oregon. Stopping at Portland the Columbia 
Highway was visited; then on to Seattle, where boat was taken 
for Victoria and Vancouver. It rains a great deal in the 
Pacific Northwest, as the northern part of California, Oregon, 


‘Washington and British Columbia are frequently termed and 


vegetation is correspondingly more luxuriant than in the 
southern and central portions of California. To be sure the 
climate is somewhat colder but there are many who aver that 
no more pleasant region exists in which to live. 


Continuing from Vancouver stop was made at Alert Bay 
at the northern end of Vancouver Island. Here one comes 
into contact with the “totem” pole. The totem pole, made of 
carved images, has misled people into considering it a form of 
idol. The natives of Alaska have never regarded the totem 
pole as such. Totem poles while highly revered by the people 
are never worshipped and never have been. The images on 
the totem pole carry the tribal emblem and as such bear the 
same relation to the natives as the coat of arms or crest 
bears to the English aristocracy. 


The native population of southeastern 


Alaska is divided into two great divi- 
sions, known as the Crow, or woman’s 
totem, and the Eagle, or man’s totem. 
Instead of the belief, which many of us 
hold that man sprang from monkeys, 
the Alaskan native has the supposition 
that he originated from various animals. 
Chief of these animals, as noted above, 
are the Crow and the Eagle. As _ sub- 
totems to the Crow there are the Beaver, 
Frog, Salmon, Seal, etc.; while the Bear, 
Wolf, Whale, Shark, etc., are subtotems 
to the Eagle. ‘These two lines of descent 
are forbidden to marry within them- 
selves. Thus a member of the beaver 
totem must not marry one of the frog, 


though allowed to marry into the bear 
totem. 
A totem pole records the history and 


genealogy of the family before whose 
house it is erected. A traveller passing 
by will notice the first figure on the pole, 
which indicates the clan to which the 
wife of the house belongs. Next below 
comes the clan of the husband and so on 
down the pole. The traveller _as_ he 
reads will understand from the _ pole 
whether he will be a welcome visitor 
in the place, for if the ruling family of 
the house, that is the wife’s is not of his 
clan, he knows that he will not be 
cordially greeted, and consequently 
passes on. 

From Alert Bay to Prince Rupert and 
Ketchikan was but a day’s journey. 
Ketchikan is one of the most progressive 


Wrangell Narrows, Alaska, on the way to Juneau. 


cities of the north. It is a great fishing 
center, and along Ketchikan Creek in the 


latter part of the summer the salmon 
are so thick that you may catch them 
with your hands. Another day’s sail 
carried the party to Wrangell and 
Juneau. Juneau, the metropolis of 
Alaska as well as the capital, has 
modern buildings, its ice towers glisten- 
ing hundreds of feet above the waters of 
Taku Inlet, was passed the following 
day upon the way to Skagway. — 

Skagway once -the seat of 15,000 hardy 
pioneers, is now a modest town of scarce 
a thousand souls. Through Skagway 
and the rugged .White Pass there lay 
that famous route to the interior gold 
diggings of 1898, known as the Klondike 
Trail. Ruled by Soapy Smith and his 


band of outlaws, Skagway was the wild- 
est and wickedest city in the world. All 
that is now changed for Skagway is a 
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community, and Soapy Smith’s grave lies some two miles 
beyond the outskirts of the town. 

A well-appointed train with parlor and observation car of 
the White pass and Yukon Railroad took the travellers over 
the pass to the interior lakes. One could proceed a little 
further by rail and then take a comfortable boat for a ride 
down the Yukon River to its mouth, taking in Dawson, Fair- 
banks if desired, and proceeding across Norton Sound to Nome. 
But as this is a ride of 3,000 further miles to say nothing of 
the zdditional miles on the return, our travellers headed back 
for Seattle. From Seattle they visited 
Rainier Park and at Tacoma Pt. Defiance 
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Sadly the attackers wended their way back to remove the 
evidences of dust and tomato juice which clung to their ciothes. 
They thought little of the half dozen others in the Hall who 
were absent on leave and thus escaped the catastrophe, but 
there are old grads who putting two and two together through 
the vista of years, think that the raiders and the absentees 
en leave may have had a good deal in common. Anyway the 
inventive genius who erected the wire barricades and overripe 
tomato barrage, foresaw modern warfare by a good many 


vears. 


Park. The remainder of this 6,000 mile 
excursion was made és it was begun, by 
rail to San Francisco. 


When Marshall Joffre rode through 
the grounds of the California School for 
the Deaf on his recent visit to the United irs Ta 
States, he passed a plot of ground known 
to some of the old grads as the scene of a. 
a sanguinary though bloodless battle. i 
How that could be, will be seen. This 
field now planted to alfalfa was three 
decades ago covered with tomato vines 
which bore this succulent vegetable in 
great profusion. That this was known 
to the town boys was evidenced by the 
frequent raids which the latter staged 


& ¢ 
Fins ett 


i 


upon the tomato patch. As this field was 
in plain view of the study room of the 
big boys, the latter planned to revenge 


Snow capped mountains surrounding Lake Bennett as seen from the Whits Pass and 
Y ne 
ukon 


Railroad. 


the raids upon the first opportunity. A = | 
sharp outlook from the study room win- 
dows was kept upon the tomato field as 
the raids usually occurred about that 
time. It was determined that any raid- 
ing party would meet with a warm 
reception. 

The watchers had not long to look. 
One evening in the gathering dusk, forms 
were seen moving around within the 
field of tomatoes. The alarm was 
sounded and all hands gathered for the 
attack. Leaving the study room by the 
rear, the attacking forces divided and 
proceeded around separate ends of the 
building, with the view of executing a 
flank attack. Once clear of the building 
the attacking forces rushed upon the 
enemy. The latter began _ retreating 


Defiance Park, Tacoma. 


Fiks at Pt. 


while the pursuers redoubled their speed, 
until they rushed into a wire entangle- 
ment laid just low enough to be concealed 
within the vines. Down they went in a 
cloud of dust. Rising to renew the 
attack they were met with a choice as- 
sortinent of well directed hand grenades 
in the shape of specially selected, juicy 
and overripe tomatoes. Those, which 
the raiders seemed to have selected for 
just such an emergency, were hurled 
with umnerring accuracy. The tomato 
‘bespattered attackers now roused to fury 
hurled themselves forward at the foe 
only to meet with a second entanglement 
of wires. As they rose again from the 
dust they saw that further pursuit was 


futile, the enemy having scaled the fence 
and disappeared in the gathering gloom. 


Ketchikin, Alaska, the center of the Alaskan fishing industry. 
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The opposition, which would combat legislation tending to 
deny the deaf of California the right to operate motor vehicles. 
is rapidly assuming definite shape. A committee composinz 
members representing northern and southern California has 
been chosen and a large sum of money, to be used if found 
necessary, has been raised. Automobile accidents have been 
increasing rapidly in the state as elsewhere, and the general 
public thinks the number of these accidents may be curbed by 
additional legislation. Already several meetings have been 
held by all organizations interested and tentative laws pro- 


posed. The regulation which the deaf are watching most 
closely is th t pertaining to the granting of operators’ licenses. 
The proposed law covering this section is patterned closely 
after the New Jersey law and puts the power to issue licenses 
in the hands of one man. No specific mention is made as to 
the amount of hearing required of operators. The proposition 
that the applicznt’s thumb print and bust photo shall appear 
on each license, is also being advanced. There is also pro- 
posed that each applicant be charged a fee of one dollar, 
which, though no mention is made of it, will doubtless provide 
handsome salaries for a chosen few. 


When a hearing person stutters or 
stammers, he is usually fully aware of 
the defect in his speech and_ usually 
makes strenuous efforts to overcome it. 
He is also generally aware that his 
speech is more or less likely to be mis- 
understood. When one stutters on his 
fingers, that is, makes indistinct signs or 
spells out words so carelessly and hast- 
ily that the ideas which he wishes to 
convey can scarcely be understood, there 
is usually no such effort made to remedy 
the defect. Yet the cure should be much 
easier. A little more effort to spell slow- 
ly and form the letters and signs more 
| perfectly would work wonders. Some of 
=* the offenders are hearing adults brought 


Rose Arbor, St. Defiance Park. 


into contact with the deaf more or less 
ind whom the latter endure only as long 


as they have to. Others are hearing 
children of deaf parents whose jargor 
is often intelligible only to the latter. 
There also exists amongst the deaf them- 
selves not a few of these sign and finger 
spelling slatterns. Generally they are 
those who picked up the language in 
their teens or later, and sometimes are 
amongst our best informed semi-mutes. 
If they would reflect a minute, jt shouid 
occur to them that much of their effort 
towards conversation is useless, as the 
listener, even if he does glean part of 
what is being said, is usually bored and 
anxious to terminate the interview as 
soon as possible. 


The football team of the Oakland 
Silent Athletic Club closed the seasom 
with a victory over the State School for 
the Deaf tezm on Thanksgiving Day. 
This was the first defeat at American 
football that the school boys have suf- 
fered at the hands of any outside team 
of deaf players. For some years this 
annual game has been staged and has 
been considered by the school boys as. 
their big game. More than usual inter- 
est was attached ¢o the game this year; 
as it was the first occasion on which the 
outside team represented a regular well- 
drilled organization. The school boys, 
though outweighed ten pounds to the 
man, were plainly on edge for the contest 
and made a valiant effort to overcome 
the handicap in weight and _ strength. 


w. d’Estrella at a conspicuously ornamented grave at Alert Bay. 


For the first time his season the club 
team played through an entire half with 
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THE SILENT WORKER 


good team work. They moved steadily from one end of she 
field to the other through the lighter line opposing them, run- 
ning up a score of 9 to 0. For the short periods of play that 
the school team had the ball, they were unable to advance it. 
the clubmen breaking through the line to smezr nearly every 
play before it got started. The Silents did not maintain their 
geod team work during the second half, and the school boys 
spread out their play with long end runs and forward passes, 
before the game ended, and; on several occasions threatened 
to such an extent that they were zble to make the score 9 to 7 
to put over a winning touchdown. This © 
ended the sporting classic of the state 
as far as deaf teams are concerned. The 
Silents were glad to see the school boys 
make such an excellent showing as they 
hope to recruit their ranks with several 
of the latter. The school team is one of 
the best that has ever represented the 
school and moves very fast with great 
precision. Benefitted by watching the 
weekly games at the University ot Cali- 
fornia the runner with the ball is so well 
protected by his defense that it is neces- 
sary on end runs to knock down three 
or four of his defenders before he can be 
tackled. Aside from showing a lack of 
team work the season was very successful 
for the Oakland Silents. Financially 
the team broke even the~ while they 
acquired a ful! set of football equipment, 
not to mention the several trips into the 
country, the expenses of which were fully 
met. The Silents expect to put a strong- 
er team in the field next year and are 
anxious to get in touch with football 
players of other states. Oakland is the 
fastest growing industrial city on the 
Pacific Coast and every effort will be 
made by the club to secure work for 
players coming from other states. How- 
ever, no one should come west without 
sufficient capital to carry him for several 


“Sunshine” Shaity,” 
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months, for though there is a job waiting every capable work- 
man, it is not always easy to locate it. 


NOTICE 


Mr. J. H. Quinn, of 1157 Ouray Avenue, Grand Junction, 
Colo., would appreciate information concerning the wherea- 
bouts of Mr. L. W. Hodgman. 


Reading is to the mind what exercise is to the body.—Steele. 


a home in the forest, Quilcene, Washington. 


Miss Sink and Mr. 
the California Institution for the Deaf at its opening in 1861. 


d’Estrella at Alert Bay. Mr. (’Estrella was the first pupil enrolled at 


‘Snow archway at Paradise Valley Inn, 
Mt. Rainer National Park. 
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Entrance Station, Pt. Defiance Park, Tacoma. 
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Out Where The West Begins 


By ALEXANDER L. PACH . 


(Concluded from January number) 

F any one was interested enough in the little jour- 
ney to “Out where the West Begins”, he (or she) 
will recall that in the last issue the publisher 
broke up the continuity by leavjng us stuck in 
Kansas nud, but the car was getting under way. 
There might, however, had been a very different ending. And 
it there had been and the quintet had been crushed out of ex- 
istence, would any of the I.p.f., in their stories of it recall that 
Miss Earsley was a graduate of the Minnesota School and 

of Gallaudet College, and that Mrs. Luther Taylor used to 
shine as a star in the North Carolina School, and that Edward 

Mcllvain begun at the Kansas School and finished in Ohio, and 
Chauncy Laughlin went through the Missouri School and that 

the New York School was my Alma Mater? 

It was Mrs. Taylor who upset this flow of journalistic con- 
jectures as to whether the crushing out of the quintet would see 
the Journal’s or the Star’s next issue with column rules reversed 
and what not else, Mrs. Taylor dove-tailed in with the details 
of how Luther’s car got all smashed up a few days before and 
how he had sold the remains for junk, but nobody killed, and 
here the Pilot and Quartermaster board us and a “whir” tells 
us that the chains are functioning, and after a bit of skillful 
manouvering our craft is headed S. by S. W., and in less than 
half an hour we are “home.” ‘Home’ meant the Kansas 
School for the Deaf and MclIlvain and I were booked in the 


“holy of holies,” the Director’s bedroom. ‘They have a won- - 


drous big Board Room—about as large as a six-room New 
York apartment, with three double beds and private bath, and 
when “Mac” and I had disconnected some of the mud we 
chose beds and retired around 3 A. M., but he only staid till five, 
as he had his chores to do on his own homestead. In a whole 
week I had only one night’s real rest in a bed and I read a 
note on the table from Principal Stevenson telling me break- 
fast was at 8 A. M., but if [ was tired to sleep as long as I 
pleased. 

There was something unusually hospitable in my sleeping 
under the roof of the Kansas School for the Deaf. In the first 
place, when they heard I was bound West, Principal and Mrs. 
Stevenson sent me an urgent invite to remain a week. You may 
know how good this listened, because I knew the Principal when 
he was just young Elwood Stevenson, and when he went to Gal- 
laudet for the Normal Course I knew and said he was headed 
for a Principalship. ‘Then he married pretty little Edith Long, 
daughter of my old friends Dr. and Mrs. J. S. Long and I 
knew her when she wes a little girl. I couldn’t stay the week 
that was urged on me, but I had a real night’s rest, three good 
meals and addressed the pupils in chapel twice, all in 19% 
hours, besides being shown about Olathe in Mr. Stevenson’s 
Essex car, and, after supper being taken in the same car, in the 
pouring rain to the Santa Fe Station where I boarded a train up 
from Oklahoma bound for Kansas City, Mo., and Chicago. 
When I got up Stinday morning, Mr. Stevenson ordered a second 
breakfast in which he and Mrs. Stevenson joined me and while 
enjoying it, in came Luther {country-wide famous Dummy) 
Taylor and we were sure glad to meet again. He is a very 
handy man for Mr. Stevenson to have, being Athletic Director, 
Physical Director and Chief Supervisor of the School and Mrs. 
Tavlor also enjoys a position of responsibility there. 

As it was “Sunday, I did not see the wheels going at the 
Kansas School, but several of the members of the Faculty told 
me that, under the present regime, great progress had leen 


made and improvement in every department was most notice- 
able. 


Olathe is a town of 3500 and has 18 church organizations, so 
it is unquestionably a good town. Olathe has given the State 
several Governors and in other days the State School for the 
Deaf Principalship was passed around under the _ political 
maxim: “To the victors belong the spoils”. Fortunately that 
day has passed. 


Principal Stevenson had invited the members of Olathe Div. 
N. F. S. D., and their wives to meet the guest in the schook 
parlors, and no introductions were necessary for, with but a 
single exception, the guest and the members and their wives 
had all met before at the St. Louis, St. Paul, Chicago or 
Colorado Conventions. 


At 10 Pp. M. again Kansas City’s Union Station and again 
having Wys and the “Wys’ Quartette”’ for company till train 
time, I leave there regretfully on the Santa Fe’s East-bound 
California Limited at 10:30 p. M., and twelve hours later, we 
draw into the old Dearborn Station, Chicago (it has since 
burned down) where the glad hand, is extended by the distin- 
guished Grand Secretary of the N. F. S. D., Bro. Gibson him- 
self, who informs me that I am in Chicago for less than half 
an hour and he is accompanying me to my next stop, Mil- 


\ 


waukee. 


Here was a surprise for the tender-foot from N. Y. We were 
going by “Electric Limited,” and. board the train at an Elevated 
R. R. station! Just as if a New Yorker might walk up the 
steps of the 6th Ave “L” station at 42nd St., and buying a 
ticket to Philadelphia, board a fast express train that even 
carries dining and parlor cars. ‘That’s how we reached Mil- 
waukee, to be met there by Brothers Plunkett, Martz and Paul 
Kreuguer, and in the latter’s Reo car for an all the rest of the 
day run around the city, after securing rooms at the “Wiscon- 
sin,’ which has displaced the Plankinton as the principaP 


hostelry. 


To Chicago over same route we came on, getting a _ bit 
the Frat’s own club room for the evenings “Spiel’, shortened 
considerably so that Bro Gibson might share the platform 
honors. - Late to bed, and at eight next morning Bro. Kreuger 
and his car again at our service to take us to the station. 
As was true at most other places, we hadn’t walked at all in 
Milwaukee. 


To Chicago over same route we came on, getting a bit 
acquainted with Kenosha; the Great Lakes Naval Training 
Station; Fort Sheridan, Chicago’s share in great areas occupied 
by the two branches of our National Defense. We leave the 
Express at Evanston to lunch with the members of Bro. Gibson’s 
family, Mrs. Gibson, Don Gibson their only son, and Mrs. 
Taylor, Mrs. Gibson’s deaf mother who is now 78 years young, 
and is one of three living graduates of the Delavan (Wisconsin) 
School’s Class of 1866. ‘The Gibsons own a beautiful. home 
only a block from the Lake and it is all completely complete, 
except that there’s not yet a car in the garage, so the Secretary 
Chief phoned for one and took me from Evanston to Frat 
Headquarters in Chicago via the Lake Shore Drive, Gold Coast, 
etc, and as far as the Field Museum. The sight of the old Art 
Museum started a train of memories of that Chicago N. A. D. 
World’s Fair Conclave of 1893, which resulted in a Wordy 
War following the meeting with the present writer handling 
the brick barrage from New York and Gibson, the man on 
the seat with me, volleying them back. Just 29 years ago 
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and “Gib” had promised me then that if I ever went to Chicago 
again they’d take me out to the stock-yards and lose me where 
the cattle would trample me good and plenty. 

And 29 years pass and instead of “saying it with bricks” 
they make me guest of honor at Chicago Division’s Banquet 
and “say it with flowers” and a gold fountain pen. 

To “headquarters” then, and I get my first view of the 
new home of the Frats. Three wonderfully arranged rooms 
in a skyscraper, with a Vault room and fire-proof record 
vault. In the outer office Clerk Kemp and the Stenographer, 
Mrs. Holcomb, have their desks, and Secretary Gibson and Ass't 
Secretary Roberts share one large room while Treasurer 
Rowse has the other all to himself. me 

Handling 5000 separate accounts, as well as business details 
of nearly one hundred organizations, and a vast correspondence ; 
examination of death, sick and accident claims, makes Head- 
quarters a busy place and one is loath to interfere with the 
routine for the work requires top speed from all. All members 
of the N. F. S. D. have the right to be shown how their records 
are cared for and how the Headquarters Staff earn their 
salaries. I could get off a fairly good joke on how I found 
out to my entire satisfaction that while I was the ranking 
officer then at Headquarters, when it come to a show-down on 
what | really knew of the machinery, I slid down the scale and 
became the rankest officer. To the Sherman Hotel to get a 
room for two whole nights and to a special Dinner at the old 
Bismarck as Horace Buell’s guest and with Brothers Gibson 
and Kemp of the headquarters, force as added guests. Then 
to the Pas-a-Pas, Silent Athletic Club, the home of “The 
Meaghers” and the two hours till midnight with Lord and Lady 
Roberts. 

Wednesday, Nov. 15, Banquet Day! So, early up to browse 
around Headquarters again. At noon to Marshall Fields 
for lunch—the finest I ever enjoyed in a dry-goods store. ‘Then 
to inspect old land-mzrks and new sights, and to the Sherman 
for an early dinner with “Bob’s” and Grand Trustee Leiter, and 
at 8 to the Auditorium where Mary Garden was singing 
“Thais” on the opera house end of the Auditorium, and 209 
deaf people joining with me as the 210th, in the grand dining- 
room of the Auditorium—the same dining-room where the 
banquet in honor of the opening of the great Exposition of 1893 
was held. 

A splendid affair all the way through and odd to relate 
excellent food, provided, which isn’t always true. 

When it was all over, the Committee fairly jammed me 
into a taxi, Kitty Leiter being Chairman of the Jammers, and 
0 waving farewells to all the good Chicagoans I reached the 
Sherman and my room and next morning at 10:05 a day 
ride in a Pullman chair car on the 5th Ave Express of the 
N. Y. C., brought me to my next stop, Toledo, at 4 in the 
afternoon and for the first time on my pilgrimage I was in the 
hands of brothers I had not met before, but they were having 
an earnest confab and it was pie to be received by Secretary 


-August and Brothers Hanan and Clinker in Bro. Clinker’s car 


to do the city. Out to the Overland) Motor Car Plant where 
20,000 hands turn out 400 cars every day—or 4000 cars, or 400 
‘hands turn out 20,000 cars daily—it doesn’t matter so much 
after all, but the Overland plant is big. ‘Toledo is going to 
crowd its neighbors on the other side of the lake for a higher 


‘place in the population scale. After dining at the Y. M. C. A., 
“we went for a conference at the Waldorf, my temporary hotel, 


to decide whether I would better take a trolley local to Detroit 


‘that night or an express or steam train next day. Trolley 


Local won, this in spite of Toledo’s wonderfully advertised 


‘slogan. The largest and most beautiful electric sign I ever 


saw flashes a complete engine and train in motion and then 
dissolves and becomes a lake freighter, and that disappears to 
‘be replaced by the city’s Slogan: 
“YOU CAN DO BETER IN TOLEDO” 
I completed my talk before a splendid audience and escorted 


by all the members who didn’t have wives or sweethearts to 
see home, I caught the 10 Pp. M., o'clock local for Detroit and 
reached the Statler at one in the morning, feeling I had 
reached a sure enough home because with 2,000 or so other 
deaf people it was a merry home for us for a week in 1920. 
Up betimes and into the care of Bro. Wm. J. Japes and his car 
for the day, with three glorious Statler meals marking three 
periods of the Detroit day and a run out to Mt. Clemens and 
to St. Johns for the evening’s discourse to a typical Detroit 
audience, most of all those present being friends of the 1920 
or other and earlier days. 

In the Japes car to the D. &. C. docks to catch the “Eastern 
States” for Cleveland. Brother Japes accompanying me to 
prevent loneliness, and Saturday early to a recom in _ the 
Hollenden which housed so many of us in 1912. Bro. Sawhill, 
Munger and Graves, in Bro, Graves, brand new Essex car, 
took us in charge and until darkness we explored Cleveland, 
and in the evening to the Frat’s hall where around 350 listened 
in to what the tired traveler had to say. Reception and good- 
byes and the car back to the Hollenden with the traveler right 
glad Akron next day, was followed by Home, Sweet Home. 
Sunday at 9.40 by electric limited express to Akron, the wonder 
rubber city of the Universe. Here Bro. Gilbert took me in his 
care and with my friend, Holland’s (he isn’t a Frat yet, but 
is coming in) Cleveland car and with Bros Durian and Ayres 
we “did the city.” If you go there with the idea that you can 
stand on City Hall steps and see Goodyear on this corner, 
Miller Bros. on the other, and Firestone around the corner, you 
are all wrong. They are three elements of a whole that 
numbers 50 different industries associated with the automobile 
industry and they are spread over miles of distance in the 
several Akrons. 

Goodyezr has its +7 millionth tire mounted on a suitable 
pedestal on the !awn in front of the main building. 

After calling on the Schowe’s and Peards and two dinners 
at brothers’ homes previously referred to the car took us to 
Goodyear Hall where my tour ended, and I explained to my 
audience how worn out I was and wouldn't they kindly bear 
with me and they did—the Akron audience so cheered me up 
! forgot I had reached the limit of human endurance for a man 
so close to three score, and made my talk the shortest of all. 
Then by the car again from Goodyear Hall, three miles (get 
that?) along Broadway to the Interurban station to catch the 
Cleveland Limited and enable me to reach New York at 4 
o’clock Monday afternoon, all in physically but radiantly happy 
over the golden glad handed fellowship extended to me by the 
finest lot of American deaf women and men, nearly all 
brothers and sisters in the two great organizations—the N. A. D. 
and the N. F. S. D., the two together cementing a wonderful 
bond of friendship whose real worth and real value will be 
appreciated in days to come. My trip was, but that of a 
pioneer. I wish I knew how to thank the 1,200 people I met 


more adequately than I have been able to. 
ALEXANDER L. PACH. 


Editor’s Note:—In his story in the January issue Mr. Pach 
commended the unusual oral teaching he saw demonstrated 
by Miss Elizabeth Green of the Indiana School, but through 
a blunder her name appeared as Miss Bell. 


A medical student was talking to a surgeon about a case. 
“What did you operate on the man for?” the student asked. 
“There hundred dollars,” replied the surgeon. 
“Yes, I know,” said the student. “I mean, what did the man 
have? } 

“Three hundred dollars,” replied the surgeon. 


After I wash my face I look in the mirror to see if it’s 
ciean. Don’t you?” asked the sweet little girl of Bobbie; “I 


just look at the towel.” 
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Edited by Alexander L. Pach 


FTER more than forty years of usefulness without 
buncombe of any kind, leaders in the Nationa! 
Association cf the Deaf are making a hurrah 
over taking a band to the Atlanta Convention 
next summer and mystifying the good Atlanta 


citizenry, for they will want to know why, if we can hear 
« band play, we are posing as deaf people, and can anyone 
blame them? 

There is too much bunk about this deaf band business, any- 
way. Those in authority at schools for the deaf, where thev 
have deaf bands, do not go to the trouble of explaining thac 
the musicians are simply hard of hearing boys, and not deaf 
people. Of course, in a sense they come in the deaf category 
as it is loosely interpreted. Usage allows “slightly deaf,” 
“very deaf” and allied definitions, but when we say ‘National 
Association of the Deaf,” we refer to the organization that has 
to do with a body of people who have no sense of hearing at 
all, though, of course, there are members who can hear with 
varying degrees of hearing, who are exceptions to the general 
rule and general run. 

The handful who might enjoy the music of the deaf band 
would undoubtedly be gratified, but the majority would simply 
feel like so many fools watching the performance. All deaf 
people know the embarrassment and uncomfortable feeling 
brought about by having to sit out, with a roomful of hearing 
people, a phonograph concert cr a piano solo, and it is to get 
away from these things and into a territory indubitably our 
own, that we go to these meetings of asscciations of the deaf. 

At these meetings we are absolutely equal. It is all for one 
and one for all, and all get the same enjoyment and have the 
same opportunities to serve the organization and our fellows. 

One of the absurdities of the deaf band nomenclature is in 
that if the players were really deaf, and if they were trained 
musicians, who only lost their several hearings a few days 
ago, even with a skilled director they would not be able to 
keep time, and thus the concerted effort would be a joke. 


On top of the oddity of all this, here is The Optimist 
suggesting that the Tennessee school band will play “March- 
ing Through Georgia” at the Atlanta meeting. I know the 
war has been over for more than half a century, but our good 
Southern friends haven't forgotten Gen. Sherman to that extent 
that a band would dare play “Marching Through Georgia” 
down there. 


Not long ago, I rezd an editorial commending the work of a 
deaf man whose career was told from his school days to his 
present high standing. It makes my blood tingle with delight, 
it blood can tingle, to see a man go up in the world as he did, 
spite of the handicap of total deafness. I read of his interest- 


ing family, his own home and the car that he drives, and I tel!’ 


vou that sort of thing brings about a velvety good feeling. 
And then I looked him up to see what Division of the N.F.S.D. 
he was enlisted in, and found he was not a member, but that is 
in no way chargeable against him, as many cannot pass the 


rigorous medical examination. Then I looked to see if he was 
a member of the National Association of the Deaf, and did not 
find him on the rolls, and then the tingling begun to grow less, 
for it seems to me that no deaf man can’-really be rated as a 
success, if his successes have been of such a selfish nature that 
they were only for himself and his family, Your real progres- 
sive deaf man—never mind how busy and how hard working he 
is—always has « little time to help his less fortunate brethren, 
even if only to the extent of paying the trivial fee that member- 


ship in the N, A. D. requires for just mere membership shows 


interest in one’s fellows and helps extend the usefulness of the 
organization, which, in all its aims, is thoroughly for the 
masses, and their enhancement; for the deaf man and deaf 


women, and deaf children of all ages, and no deaf man can say 


that that werk is no concern of his without manifesting both 
heartlessness and selfishness. 


- Down in Louisiana a lady complained to the local Red Cross 
organization that her brother had been buncoed by deaf stock 
salesmen, right. after he had completed a course in linotype 


composition and expected to be a big wage earner, but right 


afterward his eyesight failed him and as he could not work to 
earn his living he wanted his money back, but the organization 
that had given him beautifully lithographed shares of stock for 
his money told him they did not refund. Through the local Red 
Cross, the matter was taken up with American Red Cross head- 
quarters in Washington and through some means or other that 
othce located the present writer and acquainted him with the 


details, requesting help for the young man. The writer, in 


hopes of being of service, wrote the young man’s sister who had 


carried on the correspondence and whose letters were written: 


on the stationery of a national bank stating that there was 
not much hope of getting the money back, but if the investment 
was large, and the brother’s sight hopelessly gone, I thought 
that I might make an appeal to one of the officers of the concern 


who I am sure would do his utmost in such a case. When her 


reply came it brought the information, not only that he had 
recovered his eyesight but that he was working again, but 
would I not try to get the FIFTEEN DOLLARS back and send 
it to her? All I could advise was that if her brother got off with 
a loss of only fifteen dollars he was probably the luckiest 
investor in the Long Island happy dream venture, and it would 


be a good lesson to him in the future, and he might charge 


the amount up to experience and insurance against future folly. 


If some ministers preach sermons made up of the same 


deadly dry rot they ask magazine readers to enthuse over I 
‘do not wonder the movies get their congregation on Sundays. 


And speaking of the movies there is “The Man Who Played 
God,” which you should not miss under any circumstances, for 
it is the cleverest piece of oral propaganda yet put out. It is 
not a new theme, for the same thing was done by Francis X. 
Bushman under another title, but Bushman butchered it and 

(Continued on page 191) 
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THE SiLE 


By Dr. 


“Echoes 
the pen 
now a 


before us a volume of poems, 
of Other Days,” by “Howard Glyndon, 
neme of Mrs. Laura Redden Searing, 
resident of San Mateo, Cal., and in her eighty- 
sketch of 


aFZ<, 


HAVE 


third years. A somewhat extended 


Searing appeared in the SILENT Worker for Feb. 


Mrs. 
and was originally published in the San Mateo Neas-Leader. 


Searing in 1886 when she stopped off at the 
party way to the 
Instructors at Berkeley. (She could 
alphabet.) We 


since her school days, in 


We met Mrs. 
Illinois School 
Convention of 
use the sign language and manual 
that convention was the only occasion, 
which she mixed in with persons gethered to promote the 
She became deaf at the age of eleven 
speech and a_ good 


with a of teachers on their 


American 
believe 


welfare of the deaf. 
after acquired fluent normal 
language foundation. She attended the Missouri School for the 
Deaf at Fulton and from there passed on to the then recently 
opened Clarke School at Northampton and thence upon her long 
and meritorious literary career. 

The poems above referred to were compiled by Mrs. Elsa 
S. McGinn, daughter of Mrs. Searing, and are prefaced by a 
biographical sketch of the audnor. All 
Glyndon,’—Mrs. Searing. The deaf are proud of her literary 
achievements. The biographical sketch, however, is marred 
by an undue bias towards oralism, and the collection of poems 
by a certain conspicuous and notable omission, the responsibility 
for which is not readily apparent. The Missouri School at 
Fulton, which Mrs. Searing attended for a couple of years, ts 
slightingly referred to in her biography as “a sign school,’’— 
an oralistic phrase and an untruth. The poem, “Thomas 
Hopkins Gallaudet,” written for and read at the unveiling of 
the Gallaudet Statue in Washington in 1889,—the poem by 
which Mrs. Searing will be longest remembered, is omitted. 
Even now, in the December papers before us, may be found 
accounts of the observance of Gallaudet Day, Dec. 10th, at the 
schools with the poem as a part of the program. ‘The poem 
has frequently figured in Gallaudet Day observances and 
other occasions since its first public reading more than thirty- 


having 


honor to ‘‘Howard 


three years ago. 

The poem evidences the outpourings of a graceful and sincere 
heart and strikes a responsive chord in the breast of every 
educated deaf person who knows and appreciates the work o¢ 
Gallaudet. Mrs. Searing’s famse would be no less secure than 
it is at present had her poem, “Thomas Hopkins Gallaudet” 
been the only one she ever penned. We quote a few of the 
lines: 


We lift the veil and see haw Art 
Has fixed his likeness there 

And placed beside him one whose life 
He lifted from despair. 


She stands there as the type of those 
To whom he gave his all; 

Whose sorrows touched him till his love 
Went out beyond recall! 
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J. H. Cloud 


Ah, well it was, that little light 
Was fostered by the Lord! 
Ah, well it was, he loved the child 
And felt her fate was hard! 
Ah, well it was, 

Unto that speechless woe, 


he turned himsel} 


Which made the world a lonely road 
One hundred years ago! 
* 2 £ 
Dr. tlotchkiss was a master of the English language and of 
Of the correct use and beauty of both he 
example, an ardent and effective expo- 
Deat 


the sign language. 
was, by precept and 


went.—Editoria! in the American innals of the 
Ever since the dawn of education it has been self evident that 
a mastery of one language, is not incompatible with a mastery 


of another language, or languages, whatever these languages 


inay be,—the sign language not excepted. Since the days of De 
l'Epee, in which the sign language recched “The opulence of 
copious and polished tongue,” it has been an invaluable asset to 
the deaf and not necessarily incompatible with a mzstery of the 
English language as many hundreds of instances, like those of 
Dr. Hotchkiss, ansply prove. 

The clear, orderly and scientific use of the sign language 
brings about such a degree of mental awakening on the part of 
the deaf, and gives rise to such an amount of intellectual stimuli 
as to fully warrant its being made a part of the regular school 
curriculum «nd taught by experts in its use. 

The masters of English among the deaf are the READERS. The 
reading habit is independent of speech, lip reading, or the sign 
The reading habit, which is the essentia! part of the 
stressed in 


language. 
foundation of the intellectual lips, 
-A text book environment, 
is hardly better than a poor conductor to voluntary 


is not sufficiently 


the schools. with its dry facts con- 
cisely stated, 
reading. The school library 
volumes for use in the upper grades, but for the lower grades,— 


reading habit should be formed and 


usually has a choice collection of 


the graces in which the 
the foundation of language mastery laid,—there is too great a 
dearth of citractive and suitable reading matter. The school 
paper, where there is one, comes out only once or twice a month 
grades and becomes 


and is net especially designed for the lower 


a becknumber when a day old. The amount of available read- 
ing matter is not always used to the best adventages because of 
a lack of intelligent and interested direction. The late Dr. Bell 
remarked that book 
and curled up in a corner to read it, that child’s future was as- 


when a child voluntarily took a 


sured. 
*& & 
Upon coming to St. Louis to reside thirty-two years we be- 
gan to conduct monthly “Public Opinion” meetings for the read- 


ing and discussion of current events. A weekly periodical, 


Public Opinion, since merged with the Literary Digest, was the 
principal source of topics brought forward for discussion,—hence 


The meetings were for a number of years held on a 
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Friday evening but a few years ago the time was changed to 
the evening of the third Sunday of the month. The attendance 
has averaged better than at Church services, since quite a few 
came to the lectures who rarely attended a service. The read- 
ings are held at the Parish House, 1210 Locust Street, and are 
under the auspices of St. Thomas’ Mission. Usually a little 
more than an hour is taken up by the discussion of Current 
Events which is followed by another hour of social visiting 
among those in attendance. The usual sources of material for 
discussion are the Literary Digest, Outlook, Review of Reviews 
and the editorial pages of the city dailies. Admission is free 
but a collection is taken towards paying for the periodicals 
subscribed and library fees. The program usually consists of 
a reference to some cartoon of striking cleverness, selections of 
bits of current humor, an impartial discussion of topics inter- 
national, national, state and local, while matter of extraordinary 
interest is taken from the sociological, industrial, scientific and 
other departments. 

In addition to the Public Opinion meetings, there have been 
several lectures annually by local and outside talent, to which 
there is a nominal admission charge for the benefit of some 
worthy object,—for instance the Home Fund. 

Time was when the deaf of the larger cities were strong for 
lectures, readings, debates and “intellectual fireworks” gener- 
ally. A good platform attraction was usually greeted by a 
full house. Can it be that “them days are gone forever’? The 
trend of the tims now seem to be towards the other extreme, 
—towards what is supposed to constitute “a good time.” There 
is a golden mean which the leaders in the cities should strive to 
establish and maintain. The unthinking element should not 
be allowed to make the reputation for a community or or- 
ganization. | 


* * * 


There is so much reckless driving of automobiles, and the 
number of resulting accidents is increasing so rapidly that the 
public is becoming deeply resentful against those responsible 
therefor. It is almost a certainty that drastic legislation 
designed to cure the evil will be attempted at the sessions 
of the legislatures of many states the coming winter. 

It is well that the State should set about correcting the evils 
that have grown up with the increasing use of the auto; the 
reckless, the incompetent, the irresponsible should be denied 
license. There are some deaf people who come under one of 
these headings, and should therefore not be permitted to drive 
cars, but deafness, per se should not be considered sufficient 
reason for denying a license, though in some quarters it is 
held to be so. It is doubtful if the percentage of accidents 
is as great among the deaf as hearing drivers; a good pair 
of eves and the habit of constant watchfulness that becomes 
second nature to the deaf is worth more in the congestion of 
city trafic and continual noise than half-a-dozen pairs of ears. 

The National Association of the Deaf has started a campaign 
to educate the public on this point. The deaf everywhere 
should assist whether they are auto owners or not; one piece 
of unjust legislation might prove the entering wedge for others. 
Dr. Franklin’s hint to his bickering colleagues in the Conti- 
nental Congress that if they failed to hang together as a whole 
they might expect to hang separately has an application in 
this matter—Kentucky Standard. 

** # 


The foregoing editorial stresses the importance of prompt, 
united and persistent efforts on the part of the deaf if. they 
would ward off the impending danger of unjust discrimination 
against them as drivers of autos on the public highways. The 
situation is one requiring wisdom, tact and persistence. Its 
intelligent direction can be made more effective through an 
established and recognized central agency—the Trafhe Bureau 
of the National Association of the Deaf, of which W. W. 
Beadell, Arlington, N. J., is the Chairman. Send your trafhc 
cares to him at once. Join the National Association and 
help forward its several worthy objectives. It will cost only 
$1.00 for the first year 50 cents annually thereafter or $10.00 
life membership in one payment. Make remittance to A. L. 
Roberts, Sec-Treas, 206 E. 55 St., Chicago. 


The claim has been made, and on excellent authority, that 


‘the success of the Oral method is largely dependent upon the 


language itself. This is especially true in Italy where the 
language is very much easier than English and is pronounced 
as it is spelt. Italian vowels are not variable like the English. 
The English language abounds in inconsistencies which add 
greatly to the difhculties in the way of its acquisition, its 
pronunciation, and its being read from the lips. The follow- 
ing indictment, under the heading of “The Same Old Slam on 
Our Language,” is respectfully referred to the oral department: 


When the English tongue we speak 
Why is break not rhymed with freak? 
Will you tell me why it’s true 

We say sew but likewise few, 

And the maker of a verse 

Cannot cap his horse with worse? 
Beard sounds not the same as heard; 
Cord is different from word; 

Cow is cow, but low is low; 

Shoe is never ryhmed with foe. 
Think of hose and dose and lose, 
And of goose and yet of choose. 
Think of comb and tomb and bomb, 
Doll and roll and home and some. 
And since pay is rhymed with say, 
Why not paid with said, I pray? 
We have blood and food and good, 
Mould is not pronounced like could. 
Wherefore done and gone and lone? 
Is there any reason known? 

And, in short, it seems to me 

Sound and letters disagree. 


*x* * * 


The following heartening clippings are well worth passing: 
along: 


THE DEAF ONE HUNDRED PER CENT, 


Henry Ford, well known the world, over as a most successful 
man in his business, has written the story of his life for Mc- 


Clure’s Magazine. 

Mr. Ford has employed many, many deaf workmen. in his. 
factories. This is what he says about them: 

‘No particular consideration has to be given to the deaf and 
dumb employees. They do their work one hundred per cent.’” 
cent.” 


Ho! ye tired and weary superintendents, often discouraged 
in your work. Read the above and learn the high estimates one- 
of the greatest employers in the world places upon the product 
of your school. What other educational organiation has equal’ 
commendation? 

Yes, you have spent many weary hours and lost sleep trying: 
to improve conditions and make more certain the security of 
your boys and girls, both in school and after they leave school, 
You have felt a thousand times that many would amount to 
nothing in spite of all efforts and the hard work of your teaching: 
force. The things which never happen have worried you most. 
Now do not lower your ideals, but bolster up your courage. 
Henry Ford who knows, says your work is “one hundred per 
cent’—Ohio Chronicle. 

* * * 


WANTS DEAF WORKMEN 


The Brunswick Balke Collender Company of Dubuque have 
had several deaf employees for many years and they think so 
highly of them that the manager recently wrote superintendent 
Gruver commending them highly and asking for more of them. 
There is an opportuntiy there for several good workmen. 

The Sherman Woolen Mills of Des Moines also speaks 
highly of their deaf women employes and thru Mr. Gemmill of 
the State Broad of Education asks for ‘more deaf girls. 

Mr. Sherman says of them, “They attend strictly to business, 
take directions well and they do good, honest work.” | 

We are glad to have our girls so highly commended, and are 
sure they deserve it. | 

Deaf men who want to work for the Brunswick Company had 
better write them first and find out what they will be expected’ 
to do and what they can earn before going to Dubuque:-—The 
Hawkeye. 
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THE SILENT WORKLCER 


A New independent paper for the deaf of America, the Na- 
tional Optimist, Mrs. C. L. Jackson, Editor, 28 Wellborn Street 
Atlanta, assisted by Mrs. J. G. Bishop and Robert C. Miller, 
made its zpperance a few months ago and is going strong. 
Originally it was the Southern Optimist but has outgrown sec- 
tional limitations and become nation wide in scope. The sub- 
scription price of the National Optimist is $1.50 a year. It is 
appearing monthly, but it is proposed to publish it twice a month 
as soon as the necessary number of subscribers has _ been 
obtained. The paper is newsy and ably edited and in every 
way deserving of appreciation in the form of subscriptions and 
news items. ‘The National Association of the Deaf meets in 
Atlanta next August 13th-18th and it is fortunate that the 
National Optimist is on the ground to help advertise the coming 
convention. Here is one of its initial efforts. Pass it along: 


ATLANTA! 

1000 feet above the sea 
100% N. A. D. 
1923 
ATLANTA! 

* * * 

Prohibition is great. The same carrier on my residence 
route has been delivering the morning papers for over twenty 
years. For years he used an outfit drawn by a horse which 
had seen its better days. Deliveries were invariably sus- 
pended for a time when the outfit reached the corner saloon 
where the horse was left outside to cool off while the driver 
went in to warm up. As the carrier proceeded along his 
route at a pace supposed to be a trot he threw papers at the 
doors of subscribers but with very poor aim. Often as not 
subscribers had to get their papers out of the snow, or from 
where they had been soaked by the rain, or from where they 
were reposing on next door premises. ‘Then came prohibi- 
tion. The saloon went out of business. The carrier pur- 
chased a Ford. Now he rattles along his route piloting his 
Gar with one hand while with the other he throws papers 
into doorways with almost unerring accuracy. 

* * * 

The lady in the following story now probably regrets her 
inability to understand signs or read the lips: 

“A man was walking along the street, and he saw a house 
on fire. He rushed across the way and rang the bell. After 
sometime a lady, who proved to be slightly deaf, appeared at 
the door. 

“Madam, your house is on fire.’ 

“‘What did you say?’ 

“The man began dancing up and down. He pointed above. 

“‘T said your house is afire! Flames bursting out! No 


time to lose!’ 
“What did you say?’ 
“House afire! Quick!’ 
“The lady smiled. 
“Ts that all?’ She said sweetly. 
“ ‘Well,’ replied the man hopelessly, ‘that’s all I can think 


of just now.’ ” 


Mrs. Naomi S. Dare 


On the 17th of December, 1922, occurred the passing away 
of Mrs. Naomi S. Dare after a lingering illness of ten months, 
at the age of seventy-five. ' 

During the seventies and eighties she was well known as 
Miss Naomi S. Hiatt, a remarkable teacher, at the Indiana 
School for the Deaf under Dr. Thomas MaclIntire, and later at 
the Illinois School under Dr. Phillip Goode Gillett. 

After her marriage to Mr. John Strother Dare she retired 
from the profession and has been living quietly with her 


husband on her farm not very far from Indianapolis, Indiana. 
Mr. and Mrs. Dare were educated at the Indiana School 
under Dr. MaclIntire. 


Atlanta Convention Bulletin 


Another feature of what to the majority of those who attend 
cur great gatherings is the biggest end of a convention pro- 
ram—the social or amusement end! There will be music in 
the air to the tune of “Marching through Georgia,” “Dixie,” 
and the rest of the favorites when the silent (in name only) 
clans descend upon the Gate City in the good old summer time. 
No, we don’t mean the music of the “poetry of motion” only— 
although it’s a foregone conclusion that there will be plenty of 
that injected into the program, and on such a scale as to lend 
plenty of color to the assertion that the South is the home of 
that kind of poetic expression. By music we mean music this 
t:me. 

Listen to the band strike up “Dixie” ‘you can listen with 
your eyes, vour feet or some other way, if not with your eyes) 
and believe us, you'll do some listening if you get within 
range of a blast of the base horn. You have heard of—if 
you havent actually heard—the famous deaf band. We mean 
Fancher’s, of course, which being a Dixie fixture will naturally 
cut a big figure at the coming convention this way. ‘The 
president of our Association recently stopped off in Knoxville 
long enough to listen to the band play, and like everybody else 
who has heard it, was charmed with its performance. An of- 
ficial ilivitation to participate in the Atlanta convention was the 
next thing in order, and its acceptance was merely a matter of 
overcoming the difficulties in the way of financing the venture. 
The chief attraction of the band as a feature of the convention 
will not be the novelty of it, but rather its educational value. It 
will be there prepared to show, not only the public, but the deaf 
as well, something. Mr. Fancher will “give a practical demon- 
station” with his skilled performers, showing the “first steps,” 
etc., by which he will convince even the most incredulous that a 
“deaf and dumb band” can really play. He will divulge some 
iacts that probably even the most ultra among our oral or auric- 
ular friends have never touched upon in their profoundest 
dreams. 

The poets (or we should say poetesses) of motion who help to 
infuse sentiment into the convention program will show up the 
sign language at its best, giving an object lesson of its possibil- 
ities as a means of conveying lofty thought. Co-operating with 
the band they will make the musical side of the convention some- 
thing to be remembered. It is planned to have the largest chorus 
of the deaf ever assembled render a number of patriotic selec- 
tions in part of which they wll be accompanied by the band. 
Every large community of the deaf prides itself on its expert 
silent songsters—those who can render hymns beautifully in the 
sign language. Send them on to Atlanta and let them join them 
joyful chorus. 

That the deaf love poetry (and music, too, in spite of their 
deafness) is apparent to all who are acquainted with those who 
are in any degree bereft of hearing. The Atlanta Convention 
intends to give the silent folks such an opportunity to gratify 


this desire as they have never enjoyed before. 
J. H. McFarvane, Chm., 


N.A.D. Program Committee. 


“Do moind yez don’t get hur-rt, Pat,” said Bridget, as her 
hege lord started to work. “It’s dangerous a workin’ in that 
quarry.” 

“That’s ahl roight, Biddy,” said Pat. “Oive borryed two 
dollars frim th’ foreman, and he don’t let me do any dangerous 


work anny more.” 


The most enviable of all titles is the character of an “honest 
man.”—George Washington. 
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‘The Silent Worker 


[Entered at the Post Office in Trenton as Second Class Matter] 
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GRORGE © PORTER ciscscees Asgyociate Editor and Business Mgr. 


The Silent Worker is published monthly from October to July 
inclusive by the New Jersey School for the Deaf under the auspices 
of the New Jersey State Board of Education. Except for editing 
and proof reading, this magazine represents the work of the pupily 
of the printing department of the New Jersey School for the Deat. 

The Silent Worker is the product of authors, photographers, artists, 
photo-engravers, linotype operators, job compositors, pressmen and 
proof-readers, all of whom are deaf. 

Subscription Price: $2.00 a year positively in advance. Liberal 
Gommission to gubscription agents. Foreign subscriptions, $2.50; 
Canada, $2.25. 

Advertising rates made known on application. 

All contributions must be accompanied with the name and address 
of the writer, not necessarily for publication, but as a guarantee 
of good faith. 

Articles for publication should be sent in early to insure publication 
in the next issue. 

Rejected manuscripts will not be returned unless postage is enclosed. 

Address all communications to 


THE SILENT WORKER, Trenton, N. J. 


Vol. 35 


23 No. 5 


Mrs. Alexander Graham Bell 


The StLeNtT Worker has received information of the 
death of Mrs. Alexander Graham Bell. Mrs. Bell is 
one of the best known deaf women in America. She 
is noted for her accomplishments, her social charms, her 
domestic proficiency and her devotion to her husband. 
The StIteNt Worker intends to pay tribute to her in 
its next issue. | 


Welcome! 


We are happy to welcome another paper to our little 
family—The National Optimsit, an independent paper 
for the deaf, published in Atlanta, Ga., and edited by 
Mrs. C. L. Jackson. Mrs. Jackson is a woman of 
literary and business ability. It gives us great pleasure 
to have the opportunity to commend her to our readers 
and to extend a friendly hand to the National Optimist, 
wishing it a successful career. 


M. Coue’s Formula 


M. Coue is bringing us a message of cheer.. He thinks 
we need to brace up our mental attitude, and no doubt 
it needs bracing. On one hand, he tells us that our mind 
controls all; everything in life is a case of mental attitude. 
On the other hand, physiologists tell us that our mental 
attitude is controlled by our physical condition; that our 
thoughts and feelings respond to the harmons thrown 
by the ductless glands into the blood stream; that the 
condition of our stomach has a good deal to do with our 
merital attitude, and “whether or not life is worth living 
depends on the liver.” Both of these schools of thought 
are right and both may be wrong. ‘The physical and 
mental rebound and react upon each other and any school 


of thought that ignores the power of one or the other is 


- off the track. M. Coue will do a great deal of good. 


Many people have been seriously ill and cured but still 
remain in the mental attitude of a sick person. All 
they need is to be convinced that they are well. On 


the other hand, many people with serious physical ailments 


will try to convince themselves that nothing is wrong 
with them until it is too late to administer a remedy. 


It is difficult in this life to keep from becoming an 
extremist. We are apt to start with a few well known 
truths and follow a course of reasoning so closely, so 
blindly, and so intensely, that before we know it we are 
off on a tangent and our conclusions are far from the 
truth. ‘This can be avoided only by constant mental 
alertness; by trying to adhere to the common sense in 
everything. 


Meeting Postponed 


The SILENT WorKeER begs to call attention to the 
readers that the Meeting of the Conference ot Superin- 
tendents and Principals, which was to have been held in 
Jacksonville, Florida, the last of January, has been post- 
poned indefinitely. The Ohio Chronicle informs us 
that it will probably meet in Belleville the latter part of 
June, prior to the meeting of the Convention. 


A Distinguished Visitor 


After the lapse of more than a quarter of a century, the 
SILENT WorKER is again favored with a distinguished 
visitor from far off India, Mr. S. N. Banerji, whose 
father, a pioneer in the work among the deaf of_ India, 
visited this office some twenty-seven years ago and was 
entertained by our first editor the late Weston Jenkins. 
Like his father, Mr. Banerji comes to our shores to avail 
himself of the Normal Course at Gallaudet College and 
visit various schools for the deaf in order that he may 
carry back to his own people the best America has to 
offer. 

Several copies of the SILENT WorKER containing 
accounts of the visit of the elder Mr. Banerji, a resume 
of his speeches, etc., proved extremely interesting reading 
to his son while here, and doubtless were an inspiration to 
“carry on” the important work which his father had the 
foresight to start so many years ago. India with its 
200,000 deaf, only a very small per cent. of whom are 
fortunate enough to secure the necessary education, what 
a colossal task for those who have the courage to enter 
the tield! It is just such material one finds in Mr. 
Banerji, a better description of whom could not be 
given than to quote the characteristics ascribed to his 


’ father-—‘‘a man of keen mind and high culture, as well 


as a gentleman of charming manners and an agreeable 
companion.” ‘The son wears well the mantle which 
has fallen from his father’s shoulders. When Mr. 
Banerii returns to India to assume the position of the 
Superintendent of the School for the Deaf at Calcutta, 
may great success await him! 
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Book Review 

There is a new book just off the press entitled, 
“Advanced Lessons in Lip-Reading,” by Elizabeth Helm 
Nitchie, published by Frederick A. Stokes Company, 
price $2.50. This is a very valuable book for lip-readers. 
The volume is a thorough handbook, giving general 
instructions, stories and outlines for practice. It is 
adapted to self-instruction and can be used without a 
teacher. It is valuable to anyone wishing to take 
advanced work in lip-reading, no difference what system 
is followed. The following quotations may interest 


some of our readers: 


THE USE OF HOMOPHENOUS WORDS 


The great number of our homophenous words is proof—if 
proof is needed—that successful lip reading must be a psycho- 
logical process. No mere physical accuracy of the eye couid 
in itself succeed in reading the lips in ordinary speech. To 
the uninitiated it would not seem on first thought that the 
number of words having one or more homophenes (words 
whose appearance on the lips is identical) could be extremely 
frequent; and I imagine it will come as a surprise to many 
lip-readers to learn that upward of +o per cent. of the sounds 
homophenous to them. I do not mean 40 per cent. of the 
sounds of the alphabet, but of a given sentence or passage or 
conversation. That means on the average that about two 
sounds in every five might, as far as their visible facial 
appearance goes, be something else. 

But words—surely the proportion of words having homoph- 
enes cannot be so large! On the contrary, it is larger. About 
50 per cent. of the words used in colloquial speech have some 
other word or words homophenous to them. Every other 
word, on the average, might, as far as its visible movements 
go, be something else. 

More than that, almost every word we use in_ speech 
contains one or more sounds that from appearance only might 
be something else. 

I hope no would-be lip-reader will read as far as this and 
stop, discouraged by the apparent hopelessness of ever reading 
the lips. I have presented the problem not to discourage, but 
to encourage, and to show the wonderful power the mind has 
to pick the right words to fit the thought—a power which can 


be highly trained and developed. 


The synthetic mind is the opposite of the analytic mind. The 
analytic mind in lip-reading demands that it sees everything 


before anything is understood. The synthetic mind grasps _ 


the thought as a whole and understands the meaning, even 
though some of the words may be missing; it gets the words 
from the thought, not the thought from the words. The best 
lip-readers are predominantly of the synthetic type, and one 
of the aims of the teacher should be to develop to the utmost 
the synthetic powers of the pupil. 


Dr. Alexander Graham Bell said ‘“Lip-reading is scientific 


guessing.” 


Back Numbers Wanted 


Volumes 14, 21 and 23 are wanted in England. 
Three dollars for each volume will be paid to the first 
person supplying same. : 

For complete sets of unbound volumes of the years 
1915-1916; 1916-1917 and 1917-1918, five dollars each 
set will be paid. Address: The SiItENT WorKER, 


Trenton, New Jersey. 


With the Silent Workers 


(Continued from page 186) 

made a laughing stock of it, because when he lost his hearing he 
went around rubbing his ears as if deafness brought about a 
pain in those members, and then he went to a library and 
studied “Nitchie on Lip Reading’’ (the volume handled so the 
title and author would impress those who saw the film,) and in 
a few minutes he was an expert lip reader. But an artist, 
George Arliss, is featured in ““The Man Who Played God,” and 
his zgony of mind is portrayed inimitably by delicate touches 
of finger-tips to his ears unmistakably conveving what he wants 
to convey, that is, of course that the organs no longer function, 
enhancing the effect and making his anguish real. Exaggera- 
tion comes when he reads the lips of people a long distance 
away in a park, with the aid of opera glasses, though if he used 
binoculars it would save~ more of the probable. Finally he 
finds his wife speaking of her love for him in spite of his 
deafness, while she is seated on the park bench that affords 
him scope for usefulness, and on top of that his hearing returns, 
which is another false and jarring note, for, in real life that 
rarely happens. 


The cinema houses are tlooded with foolish fakes, and not 
one in twenty pictures are of real interest, which makes such a 
thrilling story as that told in ‘The Sin Flood” (produced on the 
speaking stage as “The Deluge”) a charming portrayal of 
human frailty. Then the story of “Madam Butterfly’? done 
into a picture in natural colors under the title of “The Toll of 
the Sea” is a great deal more than worth while. 


What follow fits in apropos. It is from Mr. W. W. Beadell, 
editor uf the Arlington (N. J.) Observer, who if he was not so 
busy editing his paper for the hearing people of his section of 
New Jersey would be doing a page on the THE WorKEeER: 
“Dear A— 

Reading your page reminds me of something I meant to call 
your attention to before as curious. Do you know the name of 
the movie actor who plays Count of Monte Cristo? Several 
weeks ago I took in the show. When he comes back from his 
twenty-year imprisonment our hero proceeds to get square with 
the bimboes who put him inthe hoos-gow. As one by one he 
croaks them he raises a hand with fingers up to indicate the 
number he has acquired. When he has disposed of three, he 
indicates it by thumb and first two fingers. I never saw a 
hearing person, make a three that way—Professor Draper had 
a lot of trouble breaking my habit of using six for a three 
when I first went to Kendall Green. Looks to me as if this 
film hero must know the language of the deaf.” 


4 


One of the most surprising things I ever came across in print 
was a recently published tirade by a man born deaf, whose 
school gave him such an education that his command of English 
is almost a classic yet he wants schools destroyed. A “brusque 
observer’? which I think will identify him to all! really inter- 
ested writes me: 

“The author’s references to grimaces of monky and grunting 
cf pigs is particularly unfortunate. In the first place the 
auuthor’s father was deaf and dumb, and to my own personai 
knowledge of him, his sign making was no different from what 
the author witnessed when he entered his Alma Mater. He 
must have been familiar with grimaces of every sort before he 
entered school, and these antics were nothing strange to him. 
Turther the author being a congenitally deaf person how did 
he know he was thrown among children “grunting like pigs?” 
As the human voice did not exist for him he restorts to hyper- 
hole and exaggeration in mentioning it. The whole thing reads 
as a soap-box harangue listens, and that portion that that could 
not be verified, at least, should have been omitted. 
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Friends and subscribers of the S1LENT WorKER are invited ta co-operate with us in keeping the page of “The Woman and 
The Home” alive and interesting. Any good cooking recipes, household hints, patterns of attractive motifs for embroidering 


or painting, unusual patterns in crochetting and tatting, etc., will 


AN UNUSUAL MOTIF 


~HE motif printed on the right of this page is suit- 
able for pillow slips or linen towels. It can be 
embroidered all in white or in colors. 

The color scheme is unusually attractive, the 
RPL NG} flowers being made in two shades of pink french 
knots, one shade a little darker than the other. 


The leaves are made in the chain stitch in medium green. 
The two front wings of the large butterfly are embroidered in 


pale blue with pale lavender veins and a tiny french knot of 
lavender at the end of each vein. The two back wings are in 
lavender with pale blue veins and blue french knots at the end 
of each vein. 

The body of the butterfly is embroidered in lavender. 

A fine running stitch in black outline the wings of the butter- 
fly and small black french knots form the eyes and a fine over- 
casting stitch of black with a tiny french knot at each end forms 
the two antenne of the butterfly. | 

The small butterfly is embroidered in two shades of pale blue, 
one slightly darker than the other. The middle wing is in the 
lighter shade of blue, while the other two wings are of the 
darker shade. The wings are also outlined with a _ black 
running stitch. The body is of the lighter blue shade. 

The two small flower motifs in the second picture are to be 
placed at each side of the large motif. ‘They also are in the two 
shades of pink french knots. The leaves are made as in the 
large motif. 


The third picture shows the scalloped edge of the pillow slip 
or towel. It is embroidered in plain white while above it is a 
running stitch of lavender and a running stitch of pale blue, 
both close together. | 


The pictures printed here are the exact size of the original 
motifs and if tissue paper is placed over them, they may be 
copied then drawn on the desired material with carbon paper. 


be welcomed by the editor and printed for the benefit of our 
readers. 


GHOSTS IN THE ATTIC 
Now is the time to get rid of the “ghosts in the attic.” 
Doubtless all of us have a big assortment of old clothes up 
in our attics which we never will get around to using or 
making over. The collection grows from year to year, while 
on the streets we see old women scantily clothed casting a 
catious glance at our ash box, perchance there be something 
thrown away that she might have use for. We even see young 
girls and boys who lack proper clothing these cold days of Feb- 
ruary. Our hearts go out in sympathy to them, but do we take 
the trouble to call them in and let them choose from our attic 
collection that which they may need? Even our laundress might 
appreciate a warmer coat or shawl to wear while hanging out 
our clothes these biting days. 
So let us get rid of the “ghost in our attic,” lest it haunt us 
when it is too late. 
® 
Cracker boxes of all sizes, if saved with the oil-paper lining 
make excellent lunch boxes for school children. 
& 
Store potatoes in a dark place to prevent them from taking 
on a greenish cast and a bitter taste. 
& 
Every kitchen should have a porcelain funnel because the 
action of acid on tin is poisonous. 
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A ST. VALENTINE DAY MENU 


Nut-bread Sandwiches 
Olives 


Maraschino Cocktail 
Celery 
Cream of Tomato Soup Toast Sticks 
Pigs in Blankets Glazed Sweet Potatoes 
Asparagus on Toast 
Hot Rolls 
Cherry Salad 
Orange Ice 


Butter 
Wafers 
Angel Cake 
Cotiee 
Mints Salted Almonds 

“Maraschino Cocktail’’—Juice from a jar of maraschino 
cherries, and juices of lemons and oranges. (Quantity depends 
upon number of guests.) 

“Nut-bread Sandwiches”—Thin buttered slices of nut-bread. 

“Pigs in Blankets”—Large oysters rolled in thin slices of 
bacon, fried in deep fat and then seasoned. 

“Cherry Salad’’—Maraschino cherries and also white canned 
cherries cut to resemble roses with a bit of mayonnaise and nut- 
meats in center of each, placed in baskets made from oranges 
with pulp scooped out (Juice of pulp used for cocktail). A 
bow of red tissue paper is placed on the handle of each orange 
basket. 

‘“Mints”—Powdered sugar to which just enough cream is 
added to roll into balls, peppermint flavoring and red coloring 
being added before shaping into balls. 

The outstanding feature of the above menu is the color red 
of most of the dishes served which makes it appropriate for 
Saint Valentine’s. 

The dining room may be decorated with red hearts and red 
crepe paper. Although appearing somewhat elaborate, the 
menu is rather inexpensive and accessible to the average 
housewife. 


U.S. Treasury Savings 
Certificates 


More than $7,500,000, maturity value, of United States Treas- 
ury Savings Certificates have been purchased by the people ot 
the Third Federal Reserve District in the ten months ending 
October 30. As a means of regular savings, having the guaran- 
tee of absolute safety, these Certificates are gaining popularity, 
particularly in country districts. 

It is estimated by officials of the Treasury Savings Division 
that of the five issues approximately six per cent. of the Gov- 
erment’s $725,345,752 outstanding savings sec irities are held in 
this district, or approximately 43,000,000 in the aggregate. 

War Savings of 1918 on the first series are due and pay- 
able on January 1, 1923. About $35,000,000 of these Stamps 
are in the hands of the people of this district. The Treasury 
Department has made special arrangement with post offices, 
banks and Federal Reserve Banks whereby the stamp holders 
may now present their 1918 stamps for cash redemption or ex- 
change for new Treasury Savings Certificates which are now 
being offered by the Government to give 1918 stamp holders 
an opportunity to reinvest their accumulated savings. So far 
nearly $5,000,000 of these stamps have been filed with the Fred- 
eral Reserve Bank at Philadelphia for cash redemption or ex- 
change for new certificates. | 

“Backed by the resources of this country, Treasury Savings 
Certificates are safe and sound”, stated George E. Director of 
Savings for this district, “They are highly suitable for all, ot 
small and large income. They bear a good rate of interest, due 
in five years from date of purchase and are practically tax-free. 
They are put out in denominations of $25, $100 and $1,000, and 
are sold or exchanged at the discount prices of $20.50, $82 and 
$820 respectively. The 1918 stamp holders, who are about to 
realize full face value on their stamps can do no better than to 
exchange them for these certificate to their own advantage.” 


THE SILENT WORKER 


Types of Children of Deaf 


Parents 


Ruamah and Ervin, children of Mr. and Mrs. Gabriel Franck, 

ot Jersey City, N. J., aged eleven and five years respectively. 

The mother’s maiden neme was Edna Lockwood. The father 

is a2 member of the Hudson County Branch of the N. A. D 
and Jersey City Division N. F. S. D. 


Underhill in his Boy Scout suit. Age 12. 


James Dennis 
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VOCATIONS. 

How much stress is laid upon the means of guiding the 
boys te right vocations? A vocation is to be the future life- 
work of our boys and thus as much if not more attention should 
be paid to their vocation and vocational training than to thetr 
education in schcol. A vocational training if conducted right 
also gives a good broad education along the most essential lines. 
A good education conducted along industrial lines would be ot 
much more value to the majority of deaf boys than the hum 
drum deadly routine of most schools. The smattering of English 
and history and other studies that so many of them acquire 
could easily be obtained from a vocational education. Without 
a good vocational education most of the graduates of our 
schools and colleges have to start all over again after graduation 
to obtain a vocational education along with a trade. This 
could be easily accomplished in school if more time and attention 
was given to the industrial departments. 

The industrial departments of the schools for the deat need 
broadening and developing so as to be capable of handling the 
vocational training of the students. A good printing office is 
of far more importance than a new gymnasium or a massive 
school building. A good printing office or cabinet shop is 
practical and produces down-right practical results. ‘The boys 
can get along without a gymnasium, as most of the deaf are 
streng and naturally develop into strong, sturdy men from an 
active outdoor life. But they cannot cbtain a good vocational 


training in the printing art without a good print-shop. 


NOT NECESSARY! 

The article of Mr. Quinn’s in the January issue of this 
department is the kind of articles we want. It was practical 
and to the point. We hope to be favored with some more. 

But we cannot agree with all that Mr. Quinn says, because 
we do not think it is true. When he says that “it is useless 
for any person, deaf or otherwise, to take up the linotype 
without a good education,” we are compelled to disagree with 
him, because we think he errs on that point. By a “good 
educztion”” we understand that to be able to express one-self 
freely in good English, is meant. From our own experience 
and that of other printers of over twenty-five years’ experience 
such is not at all necessary. We know deaf printers and some 
deaf linotype operators who are first-class journeymen, but 
whose command of English is enough to make a wooden Indian 
smile. This is said with the greatest admiration and highest 
respect for such men. The deaf have made good and will 
continue to make good at the various trades without a good 
education, but of course it is a great advantage to have it. 


“ARE YOU A MACHINE OPERATOR?” 

ZING one of the many who had to make their 
pene from the Goodyear Tire and Rubber 
Company of Akron, Ohio, during the great de- 
pression following the World War, a digression 
leading up to and following the same may be 
interesting and instructive along the lines of this department. 

I was holding down a printer's case in the small town oi 


fludson, Chio, when Goedyear first began to employ deat 
people and let it be known that more were welcome. As | was 
all alone and yearned for company of my own kind. I was 
naturally attracted to Akron by the deaf people there. I 
applied for and easily secured employment at Goodyear in the 
tall cf 1913. There were eight or ten deaf men employed at 
Goodyear when I joined their ranks. My first job was finish- 
ing tires. Some job, believe me! I, like the rest of the new- 
comers, received twenty-five cents per hour and had to work 
twelve hours, alternvting from the day to night shift. After 
several months’ exper‘ence | was able to make in twelve hours 
from $3.50 to $4.00 at the piece rate basis then existing, which 
was about the average then. All of us thought we were 
making money vnd at that time it did go a long wav. <A good 
square mea: was obtainable for twenty-five cents. A good 
room for one dollar per week. Thus everything was nicely 
proportioned and there was something left for a rainy day. 

During the hey-devs of Akron during the great war, to make 
from ten to fifteen dollars in eight hours was considered 
rather small. Room rents had advanced to six and seven 
dollars per week and meals were from eighty-five ceats up. 
The deaf had increased in numbers too, until there was at least 
a thousand a!] told of the best and finest deaf men and women 
trom call over the United States, Canada and New Mexico. 
I had the advantage and pleasure of seeing the Akron indus- 
trial center of the dezf grow and expand, then shrink again. 
Such a transformation will prob«bly never be seen again. 
This gathering of the clans and their rise to heights never 
attained before and then, later on, the depression and exodus 
was of immense value to the dezf in many ways. The results 
were good and the effects are still visible and maturing. What 
some have called the ‘‘Mississippi Bubble” in my opinion was 
one of the greatest shoves forward to occur for the deaf in the 
past fifty vears. 

Some of the best writers, leaders, workers and educators 
of the deaf from all parts of the United States were gathered 
at Akron. They have gone back to their chosen fields and are 
making good. ‘The athletes of reknown who kicked up the 
dirt in Akron are too numerous to mention. Akron was the 
Mecca for visits from the most prominent educators and leaders 
of the deaf in other fields, too. 

Rising from a common piece-rate worker to that of inspector 
and then pay roll auditor in the paymaster’s department was 
my lot. The work was most exacting.and tedious but payed 
well. I presumed I had become a permanent fixture at Good- 
year because of my six years’ service and climb upwards. But, 
alas, such was not to be the case. ia. 

After the great World War financial difficulties overtook 
Goodyear and because of the heavy outlay for new buildings 
and the large amount of stock contracted for at war prices, the 
firm almest went on the rocks. Bankers.of New York and 
Chicago secured a twenty-vear.mortgage on the whole plant 
and also «ssumed direct control of the management. ‘The Sei- 
berling brothers and cthers were ousted. The force was cut 
down from 35,000 to about 3,000 men and women. New methods 
were installed and numerous departments cut out entirely. I 
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was transferred from my nice desk in the paymaster’s depart- 
ment back to my old job as inspector in the production part of 
the factory at a great decrease in wages. Vrospects of getting 
back to my old position were slim. In fact, all prospects for 
the future were “bum.” After six years’ faithful service in a 
factory I decided it was no place for a deaf man, unless he 
wanted to be a factory worker all his life, so I resigned a few 
months before I was to be dropped. 

I decided to go back to my trade as a printer again. Every 
thing looked rosy posy to me. Ignorance is bliss sometimes, for 
it you are not ignorant of certain facts you probably would 
never have the nerve to go ahead. 1| thought I was a printer. 
So I started out with a smile on my face and courage in my 
heart and applied for a place, as a hand compositor. It was 
easy to get work as a printer. They were in demand almost 
everywhere | happened to go. But what was wanted was 
good printers of experience, or those well grounded in the 
fundamentals of the trade. 

Almost at every print-shop, where I applied for work, they 
always asked me if I was a “machine operator.”” It was the 
same question in the Southern Metropolis and the Carolinas 
and in Pennsylvania and Ohio, “Are you a machine operator ?”’ 
Linotype operators were greatly desired. I soon realized that 
my six years spent at Goodyear had left me far behind with 
the trade that I had formely followed. In fact, so much 
advancement and so many innovations had taken place in 
the printing industry that I found myself almost like a novice 
again. In almost every print-shop where I had to work I ran 
into monotype casters «nd linotypes. Compositors were sup- 
posed to know all about monotype stuff and how to use it. The 
same was expected with linotype stuff. Very little foundry 
tvpe is used in the modern print-shop now-a-days. After 
many ups and downs at the trade in various places, I finally 
got onto the trade again with its various new angles. As 
machine cperators were so much in demand and as the casters 
and linotypes seemed to be gradually encroaching on the work 
of the hand compositors. I decided it would be best to become 
a machine operator. After considering the various linotype 
schools in New York, Philadelphia and elsewhere, I decided to 
take up the course in the office of the SILENT Worker. The 
main inducements to do so were the dezf teachers here. I sort 
of realized that deaf instructors could show me more in one 
month than a hearing man could in six. My deductions were 
right. ‘The staff of instructors in the othce of the SILENT WorK'R 
are the best in the country. ‘They teach you all about the 


machines—mechanical and operating, make you do the work 
yourself and do your .own repairs. The course is very 


thorough and as the teachers understand and are interested 


in the deaf men the results so far have been very gratifying. 
I was allowed to work on Models 1 to 14 and have become a 
fair operator. Speed comes with years of practice. 

The trend of this article is to show that it is best to stick 
to your trade, if you have one, until you become « master 
journeyman. If you have no trade learn one. A trade will be 
your best friend at all times. 


in another article the linotype trade will be taken up. 
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TEE aT Ce Ce T ECT ET TT CTT ee 1.00 


Through Samuel Frankenheim, N. Y. 
Total $2.15 


Se Ns Os nods cand Wh SAE ks Chee eee Rane Een 15 
PN 5, CIE a bc wade ccniesawenyccsean PTET TTC CT eT Ty Te 1.00 
a ey 5 ake bag beeahaas ou en anes Onn 1.00 


Through Miss Mary F. Austra, New York 
Total $10.10 


i SS. 6 cee ane esdak pene micKhsaneenue keen wanes 5.00 
I Mo. os a a hele bed ai Ok ee oe eta eee ako 1.00 
I a ee ee ee eT 1.00 
eo wha d's kd EO eRe ae haeee ne ene 1.00 
NG koa dn dEEen aden eeadamee bees Kenna ey 1.00 
Se Se ED ew ee SKedREA SS Raw d Pad dededalenees~es’s 1.00 
i, ae ed a DAR hae a eee eee Wadaseseks 10 
Pe ih Ee OI. 8 kno 55 onc kc ce sca edeaceeene 205.76 
ee | eT ee Teer Tere Tere TT Ce 68.50 

NE ioe tala seeded ean ame er sannes4 $5065.83 

i a eS eewk hanes ee mes 51.00 

ILO Creat ay ee aE Te Pe er ene ee $5014.83 


SAMUEL FRANKENHEIM, 
Treasurer Pro ten. 


De l’Epee Memorial Statue Committee 


18 West 107th St., New York City. 
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OFFICERS 
JAMES H. CLOUD. President. 


National Association of the Deat 


Organized 1880. Incorporated 1900. An organization for the Welfare of all the Deaf 


ARTHUR L. ROBERTS, Secretary and Treasurer. 
206 East 55th St., Chicago, IIl. 


OLOF HANSON, Board Member. 


2606 Virginia Ave., St. Louis, Mo. 


JAMES W. HOWSON, First Vice-President. 
Instructor School for the Deaf, Berkeley, Calif. 


CLOA G. LAMSON, Second Vice-President. 
Teacher School for the Deaf, Columbus, Ohio. 


Roll of Immortals 
LIFE MEMBERS OF THE N. A. D. 


You will see by the following list that we have passed the 
hundred mark. The end is not yet. After this block of names, 
there will be others. And still others. By the time the Atlanta 
convention is over, we expect to have as many good, loyal, solid 
Life Members as we had on the regular membership rolls five 


Architect, Seattle, Washington. 


JOHN H. McFARLANE, Board Member. 
Teacher Schocl for the Deaf, Talladega, Ala. 


ALEX. L. PACH, Board Member. 
Photographer, New York City, N. Y. 


Oe Te io 5 co ah a dedi Canieseves . Mississippi 
ee CeCe e eer TT Tee er Te .. Missouri 
ECT Tee e ere Teer eT re eee New Jersey 
SID 6 66 85 x RA Sh aK Res ESD New York 
100—-Chharies GERMteRin 2. cock 6 ck ciesseecssiws ....New York 
BEO—-Foarmm W. AGCmOOOR «is nc nc sinc co sie nis oi . Pennsylvania 
Pp a, BS ond vn. eee enieedavesnouneee ... Oregon 
112—Edwin Stafford .................. eee See 
ee EO sls 5.660 h smeniewdcken South Carolina 


at 


OO) ar 


WILLIAMS ISLAND IN 


THE TENNESSEE RIVER 
As seen from the N. C. & St. L. Ry. 
As Northern convention goery wind down into the heart of the Sunny South, they will pass through 


some of the most beautiful scenery in the world. 
Missionary Ridge, Chickamauga, all historic places, all beautiful, all worth going far to see. 


MZ 
3 | 
u 


3 he. ae My bos. 
. i coe es 


a 


The Tennessee Valley, Lookout Mountain. 


years ago, and that was considerably over a thousand. The 
‘band wagon waits, in fact it will be very much in evidence 
at Atlanta, so you had better climb aboard now and get a 
-comfortable seat in advance. Life membership will give you 
an infinite feeling of peace with yourself and your neighbor, 
‘an exaltation of spirit that admits of no argument as to the 
.eternal fitness of your action. Become a Lifer. 

“CERTIFICATE 


NO. NAME STATE 
OE as 5 0.06 dnd ah eewek deka wen de Alabama 
ee eS | cee ee cine . Alabama 


SSS 
Biped: THEE TRING fn cs wcevceccassacas dae ces ss eRe 


114—Lillie Blachschleger ......... cai eaa te rT. 
ee ee ere ......... South Carolina 
SRG nD iis ee ne eksccdacaccnae’ .... South Carolina 
117—Alice Chenoweth ....... su enswes en Ter | 
ee ee eee rr rere Sswea sonee ees cas ee 
119—Mrs. W. E. Dudley ............... PTT. 
120—Isadore Zink ............ eT Oe eT eee 


12i—Melville J. Matheis .......................... California 

oe, a: 

ea A 

124—Mrs. L. G. Waddell ........................ California 

E25——T. WW. GRamMOvECNE oc. io cc cicccdncssdsccnddsercee JD 
(To be continued) 
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THE SILENT WORKER 


Keep Faith With Atlanta 


AUGUST 13-18, 1923 

Atlanta is preparing for the convention of the Nationa! 
Association of the Deaf next August. Rest assured on that 
point. When the Atlantans start anything, they put it over. 
Not only Atlanta but the entire South is co-operating in 
getting ready for this great meeting. 

Atlanta wanted the 1913 convention of the N.A.D. She 
almost got it, but not quite. The powers of that time decided 
on Cleveland, cooled by the breezes of Lake Erie. They 
thought Atlanta would be an uncomfortable place in which to 
transect heavy convention business in the middle of August. 
They had visions of wilted collars, and trickling brooks down 
their spines, and palm leaf fans, and other impediments of 
torrid weather. So Atlanta saw the convention slip out of her 
grasp. 

Atlanta has waited, patiently waited, all these years. A 
full decade it is. A decade is some time in the life of man. 
You might think Atlanta would have become tired of waiting 
a decade for a chance to undertake a stupendous job, such 
as entertaining a national convention. Atlanta didn’t become 
tired. She sat back and waited, watchfully waited. The 
waiting bore fruit. First came the N. F. S. D. convention, 
which was a big enough job for any local committee in the 
country to handle. Atlanta handled it to perfection. 

Much to everybody’s surprise, nobody melted in the sup- 
posedly torrid July atmosphere of Atlanta. There were no 
wilted collars, no trickling rivulets to give the convention- 
goers the fidgets. There wasn’t a single palm leaf fan in 
evidence. Everybody was as cool as the proverbial cucumber, 
except when the debate waxed warm. 

Not content with this undertaking, Atlanta went after the 
N.A.D. convention, and got it. Possibly Atlanta is a glutton 
for conventions—and work. We know there will be plenty 
of work for the Atlantans who are preparing for this conven- 
tion. 

But the Atlantans are going to keep faith with YOU next 
August. 

ARE YOU GOING TO KEEP FAITH WITH ATLANTA, 
AUGUST 13-18, 1923? 


Up and Doing 


The times are vibrant with expectancy. New forces are 
unloosed in the world, bringing to our startled senses wonder 
at the profound intrepidity of man. Worlds clash. The air 
is laden with potent and limitless energy, ready to break forth. 
We stand, at times appalled, and then turn deeply thankful 
that we are given to live in this wonderful age. Fear of the 
invisible gives place to boundles courage. We soar above the 
groundlings of earth into the heavens, higher than the misty 
clouds, far into the frozen spaces of the empyrean blue; earth 
becomes a speak, a mote of dust, in the lengthening miles. 
We talk on etheral waves to friends far removed; in time we 
shall talk around the world. We are whirled through space 
by the invisible force of electricity and reach our journey’s end 
before we finish the headlines of our morning paper: “France 
—Ku Klux—John Bull—Income Tax—Reparations—McCut- 
cheon—99tst Murder—and we are dumped at our ofhce door 
for the day’s work 

We are up and doing. We have to be, or get stepped. on 
from behind. While this is written, the august Assembly of 
the great State of New York is in session. Trafhc Bureau 
Head Beadell is watching that Assembly carefully. He doesn’t 
want it to make a false move—in our direction. Nor do we. 
That’s his business just now, watching the Assembly. 


Yes, the times are laden with possibilities. If the New 
York Assembly makes a gesture in our direction, and takes 
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the steering wheel out of our hands, no longer will our spirits 
soar. We shall revert to the groundlings and creep along as 
the snail, doomed to the use of our pedal extremities for life. 

Possibly we could survive such a calamity, if the catastrophe 
were to be limited to this. But would it? 

As Mr. Beadell says, a hostile movement by the New York 
Assembly would be far-reaching. It would be a blow felt 
across the continent to the Pacific. A discriminatory ruling 
against the deaf auto driver by New York State would be held 
up and emulated from one end of the country to the other. 

And that would not be all. Other “reformers’’ who make a 
business of reforming, and keep themselves in the journalistic 
spotlight by various tricks and contrivances in which they are 
deeply versed, would in all probability pounce upon us for 
sundry other shortcomings, and surprise us out of a year’s 
growth by the number and. complexity of our limitations. Not 
content with relegating us to the sordid earth along with the 
worms, to get run over by ice wagons and by cars driven by 
gilded youths full of moonshine, they would no doubt declare 
us a menace to society and ultimately consign us to limbo, 
wherever that may be. 

That is why we are watching Albany. That is why Mr. 
Beadell has sounded his warning. It behoove us to be up and 
doing. 


ONE SHY 
Brown (on fishing trip): “Boys, the boat is sinking! Is 
there anyone here who knows how to pray?” 
Jones (eagerly): “I do.” 
Brown: “All right. You pray, and the rest of us will put 
on life belts. They’re one shy.”’ 


HIS WAY OUT 
Wife—“Do you object to my having $200 a month spending 
money ?” | 
Husband—‘“Certainly not, if you can find 
Judge. 


it anywhere’— 


Joseph Mayer and son of Philadelphia and their- 


Mr. and Mrs. 
beautiful decorated Christmas tree. 
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Edited by F. A. MOORE 


ATR LET ICs 


(Articles pertaining to sports in connection with the deaf will be welcomed by this Department) 


THOMAS LEWELLYN---By O. W. MclInturff 


igaaeeray| | WAS in the fall of 1912 that Thomas many of the players, the team has not done so well, 
Z8 SP) Carlton Lewellyn took hold of the football but training and tradition are not to be swept aside so 


From then to the present not a season has YV.S. D. B.. 6 
s passed but found Lewellyn’s teams stirring 

the dust of many a preparatory A 

and high school gridiron or 
diamond in the vicinity of 
Staunton. 

Five feet nine tall, erect, lithe, 
and graceful Lewellyn presents 
a picture of the typical athlete. 
Speed is written all over him. 
No matter what he takes up 
this one quality comes out 
strongly in evidence. Hence 
his famous broken field and 
end runs on the gridiron and 
base-running on the diamond. 

On the football team he plays 
quarterback and here he com- 
bines speed and_ generalship. 
While most of the plays are 
built around him, he has fast 
and dependable assistants in the 
backfield. © Marshall Denby 
(right-half), Roy Farmer (tfull- 
back) complete with Lewellyn 
the trio which is conceded to be 
the fastest backfield of any Prep. 
school in the State. Frank 
Mutter, who plays guard, acts 
very much like the famous Scott 
Cuscaden and renders great 
assistance to the backs. Otto 
Mangrum as left-end is one of 
the best aerial-pass receivers to 
be found hereabouts. 

Last year the schedule and 
results of the football team 
were as follows: 

V. S. D. B. 7—Massanutten 

Academy 6. 

V.S. D. B. 3—Shenandoah 

Valley A. 10. 

D. B. 39—Staunton 
0. 
B. O—Fork Union 


V. 


THOMAS LLEWELLYN 
13—Fishburne ? 
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ee ” ree Shenandoah C. L. (= till march. 
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and baseball teams of the Virginia school. easily as witness the following results: 
ere Massanutten A. +1 


V.S. D. B. O0—Randolph 

Macon Academy 0 
V. S. D. B. 33—Augusta 

Military Academy 6 
V.S. D. B. 13—Shenandoah 

Collegiate Inst. 6 
V.S. D. B. 0—Greenbrier 

Presbyterial 33 
V. 3S. D. B. 53—Randolph- 

Macon Academy 0. 

V.S. D. B. 41—Baptist Aca- 

demy and Junior College 12. 

It will be seen that through- 
out the season the deaf boys 
scored 145 points to 98 made 
against them. ‘This is a record 
that does them credit. 

In baseball Lewellyn was 
the star pitcher until a few 
years ago when an injury to 
his arm compelled him to stop 
and shift to other positions. 
But whatever position he fills, 
whether catcher, — short-stop, 
baseman, or outfielder he plays 
a magnificient game. Fre- 
quently he has been called to 
the box and the results have 
been monotonous in that few 
men were walked and very few 
hits allowed. Although Le- 
wellyn no longer pitches two 
consecutive games, he personi- 
fies baseball or the spirit of the 
game, and it is through his 
leadership that the team is kept 
going. 

A basket ball. team was 
started in the Virginia school 
last year, but due to the late- 
ness of the season and the 
general greenness of the mate- 
rial, few games were played. 
This winter, however, a hard 
schedule is being drawn up and 


the team will play every week 


WMS < cad eeage ts 2 0 A track team was to have been put afield last spring but 
14............Greenbrier P. M. S. 28 three. dependables failed to return to school, and it is 


er SL scvactaan pee 2 0 feared that due to scarcity of material it will be several 
This year, due to scarcity of material and injuries to years before a good team will represent the school. 


paneer. 
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. VIRGINIA SCHOOL FOR THE DEAF AND BLIN FOOTBALL, TEAM 
Standing from the left to right: Supt. H. M. McManaway; W. Wright. 1. t.; Van Wood, |. h.; Roy Farmer, f. b.; 


F. Guilliams, sub. c.; O. Mangum, |. e; MeclInturff, Man 
C. Lewellyn. 2B., Capt; B. Moore, 1. 


a- ger, Kneeling: B. Mangrum, r. e.; M. Denby, r. h. b.; 


b.; Silvey Jamer<on. sub. end. 


Sitting: J. Jones, r. t.; F. Mutter, r. g.; O. Nunn, c.3;F. Winborne, 1. g.; and F. Roop, 1. t. 


THE POWER OF SUGGESTION 

“Call a dog a thief and he’ll steal.” Our grandparents, 
who lived in the day before the child psychologist, nodded 
their wise old heads and accepted this tried and proven bit of 
truth. But like so many tried and proven truths is was rarely 
put to actuzl service. 

Now the psychologists have called it out, brushed it up and 
polished it well to make it look like new, given it a new name 
and ordered it into the ranks of work-a-day facts. Sugzestion 
means something to every one of us today—principal and 
teacher, parent and business man 
—and of course, and very much, 
the coach. 

“Don't be crude about it,’ says 
the wise coach. “Suggest it, you 
know. Subtly suggest it. Carries 
much farther.’’ So it does, wise 
coach. 


There are two clever coaches. 
Each has sufficient material to 
build a good, winning team. Yet 
one fails dismally while the other 
does unusually well. The reason? 
One is a driver, the other a leader. 
One resorts to scorching adjectives, 
the other to the power of sugges- 
tion. The one calls his men block- 
heads, weaklings, yellow, sheep, 
slinking dogs while the other uses 
such words and phrases as, “Why 
boy, that’s fine for the first try,” 
“Great, but let’s see you do better 
the next time,” “Boy, you're doing 
great, we expect much of you,” 
“Faster boy, you are doing won- 
ders, Faster! There now you did 


Standing from the leit t 
Sitting on chairs: O. 


. , . 
it, Great!” and the like. No won- Sitting gn Ground: B. 


Supt. and his boy, Howard Jr.; H. Forestal, r. f.; W. Wright, 1. f. 


der one team did better than the other. 

In the beginning the wise coach lays the foundation for 
success. He cheers the boys as winners. He knows that one 
little slip or two little slips does not prove that the boy is no 
good. He shows his boys that he is surprised and grieved az 
each slip as it appears. He belittles it, and it becomes so. He 
cheers for success. He talks of it, works for it. He says, 
“You get what you aim your mind at.” 


Strong is the power of suggestion. 


VIRGINIA SCHOOL FOR THE DEAF AND BLIND BASEBALL TEAM 


o richt: CC. Johnson, 3 b. & p.; S$. Jamerson, sub. outfield; R. 


Farmer, p. and 3 b.; H. Keene. c.; O. Mangum, 2 b.; I. Huowitz, scorer. 


Nun, Ist b.; C. Lewellyn, capt., s. s.; Mr. H. M. McManaway, 


Moore, Manager, c. f.; and John Waller, Mascot. 
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CHICAGO 6&. A. C. 

The team had a fairly 
successful season, and it is 
hoped next year to have a 
much stronger team in_ the 
field. First class players will 
be aided in securing work in 
Chicago, if they wish to play 
on the team. Communicate 
with the Base Ball Manager. 
Silent Athletic Club, 5536 
Indiana Ave., Chicago. 


SILENT PURYEAR 

Silent Puryear is a 175 lb. 
product of the Mt. Airy school. 
He has been in many bouts is 
and around Philadelphia and 
has won the majority of them 
on points. He has never been 
knocked out. He is a_ quiet, 


the white-lights and is very 


Top, left to right: 
gentlemanly fellow who shuns Bottom, left to right: 


SILENT PURYEAR 


BASEBALL TEAM OF THE SILENT ATHLETIC CLUB CHICAGO 


FE. Szostkowski, Shaw, Knipe, Varnick, J. Szostkowski, Migatz (Mar.), 


Keesal (scorer), Miiler, Massinkoff, Berlitch, Hagemeyer, Witt, Absent, Sanders, 


fond of fighting. He trains faithfully and his friends prophesy 
a bright future for him in case he is given the right manage- 
ment and backing. Such fellows as he deserve the support of 
the sport-loving deaf people. 


ae a THE 
ENT PURYEAR 
Otten eT OUT WEIRD HOwLS 
WHEN HE LAR BED ON 
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MIDDLE STATES INTER-SCHOLASTIC FOOTBALL 
RESULTS 
Kansas S. D. 32 Iowa S. D. 0 
Nebraska S. D. 7 Iowa S. D. 0 
Illinois S. D. 66 Missouri S. D. 6 
. Kansas S. D. 73 Missouri S. D. 0 
If we are to judge from the above scores it appears that 
Kansas possessed the strongest team, but then scores are often 
deceiving It would have been interesting to have had Illinois 
meet Kansas and Missouri to meet Iowa and Nebraska. Also 
to have Oklahoma and Texas fight it out among themselves 
and then for the winner to meet either Kansas or Illinois and 
then to have the champion meet the one from the East in Akron. 
We are certain that if properly advertised such a game 
would attract a good sized crowd of deaf and hearing 
spectators. We hope the time is not far distant when such 
a contest will come about. If our hearing High School 
brethren are able to hold inter-sectional games, why cannot 
the schools for the deaf do likewise? 


A laugh is the most magnetic thing on earth. Exercise keeps 
us merry. 


THE AKRON SILENTS AND PROFESSIONALISM 
Professional football will never get the grip on public senti- 
ment that the college game now has. It will, no doubt, become 
a popular and profitabe sport,but it will never knock the college 
game from its pedestal. It cannot excite the fanatical loyalty 
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—that gripping, tearing emotion in the hearts of the followers 
of the sport or the players themselves—to drive it on. Profes- 
sional teams usually consist of wonderful college stars, some 
of whom are all-American players, but this: makes very little 
it any difference. From the spectacular view point these stars 
will acquit themselves well; no question there. The game will 
lack pulsing color of a battle between two college teams. The 
professionals will play carefully so that their valuable bones 
will be intact at the finish. There will be none of the flaming 
spirit in the players that made them gods of the campus when 
they were in college. Why should there be? One cannot 
develop that sort of feeling for a traditionless name and a 
hundred-dollar bill. 

But there are in rare instances professional teams that 
shatter the above theory—very rarely though. Of these un- 
usual teams the Akron Silents is one. It is difficult to diag- 
nosize the reason why, unless it is the fact that the team has a 
reputation of winning and is reluctant to have such a reputa- 
tion spoiled. Another reason might be because the members 
are deaf and they wish to impress upon the public that the 
deaf as a rule play better football than their hearing brethren 
—and they usually do out there. They give their whole 
hearts and souls to their game and have an unusual style of 
playing—a sort that is full of surprises for both opponents and 
spectators, hard and fierce tackling, long and spectacular end 
runs and clever forward passes. They cre of the fighting 
breed and no wonder the spectators back them with the violent 
loyalty of college freshmen. It is refreshing—and a _ rare 
spirit in any professional sport. 

For the past three vears the Silents have been proclaimed 
the undisputed semi-pre. chimpions of Ohio and again this 
vear making four years in succession. Last fall the Silents 
went through their season without a single defeat with a semi- 
pro. team. ‘Their only defeat came at the hands of the Akron 
Pros., the team that was national champion last year. But 
many of the Silents’ friends are willing to wager that if 
conditions had been just a little better they could even have 
defeated the much heavier Pros. As it was the field was muddy 
and slippery and in consequence the Silents, who were the 
lighter team, were unable to resort to tricks, and were at the 
mercy of the heavy line plunges of their opponents. These 
friends have a line of dope which stands something like this: 
Earlier in the season the Silents journeyed to Toledo and wal- 
loped the highly touted Mecca Billiards to the beautiful tune 
of 21 to 0. On Thanksgiving Day the Mecca eleven held the 
Toledc Maroons to a scoreless tie. Earlier in the season the 
Toledo Maroons fought the greatest professional team in the 
country, the Canton Bulldogs, to a 0-0 stand-still. Canton twice 
defeated the Akron Pros. by scores of 22 to 0 and 14 to 0. On 
the strength of that line of dope the Silents must be rated about 
five touchdowns stronger than the Akron Pros. 

Well done, boys! More power to you. 

Silents’ Record for 1922 
Date Op ponents Score 
Silents Opponents 
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Sept. 24 Cleveland Tomahawks ...... 14 — 7 
Oct. 1 pS OER ETO eT ee ree 25 — 0 
‘Oct. 8 Favorite Knits (Cleveland) .. 21 — 0 
Oct. 15 Jungle Imps (Cleveland) .... 52 — 0 
Oct. 22 Ne ee bivetine naka ea eek wae 79 — O 
Oct. 29 West Side A. C. (Columbus) . 22 — 13 
Nov. 5 St. Edwards (Youngstown) ... 7 — 6 
Nov. 12 Goat Hill A. C. (Alliance) ... 10 — 0 
Noy. 19 West Side A. C. (Columbus) . 14 — 10 
Nov. 26 St. Edwards (Youngstown) .. 22 — 0 
Nov. 30 Toronto Tigers (Toronto, Ohio) 7 — 2 
Dec. 3 Toledo Mecca Billiards ...... 21 — O 
Dec. 10 Be BO, ci sa ctindigecess. Fo eB 
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“BRAINS” 

Brains translated into action invariably result in achievement. 
Which is why Norman Gregory professor of history at the 
Pennsylvania Military College produced a junior football team 
at that institution which made a remarkable record this season. 


The youths coached by Gregory turned in thirteen wins and one 


tie completing a schedule of fourteen games. All because the 
professor thought before he started to coach. 

Figuring that the bonehead has no place in modern football, 
Gregory decided to eliminate all possibilities of retaining one 
in his squad by choosing the regulars with an eye to their work 
in the classroom. The efficacy of the theory may be seen in the 
results obtained. Brains always have and always will figure 
largely in mankind's work. No individual or team, in these 
enlightened days, ever proceeds far without cerebration. An 
athlete may be perfect in physique and form and yet ever in- 
crease his cbility by studying his own qualities and making the 
most of each. 
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FLORENCIO RENDON 


Rendon was a member of the Camphuries Company semi- 
pro. team which won the championship of its district with 
eighteen wins and none lost Rendon played in the outfield. 
and his heavy hitting was instrumental in most of the team’s 
victories. He recently drove one of his hits into the Rito 
Grande river.The current carried the ball out to sea. The 
outfielders are still hunting for the ball. We believe this 
to be a long hit. | 
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Thoughts as They Come 


By JAMES F. BRADY 


EW YEAR’S resolutions all broken? Well, con- 
sign them to that famed place where they will 
come in handy for paving. And make new 
ones in 1924. 


Recently Rev. Mr. Smielau gave a very interesting lecture 
on his trip last summer and the best part was that which touch- 
ed upon his visit to a famous church in Quebec (which by the 
way, was burned down recently, according to newspapers). St. 
Anne Beaupere was the name and to that place went thousands 
of maimed people to be cured of their afflictions. According to 
Mr. Smielau hundreds were made normal as evidenced by the 
crutches, spectacles, etc., left behind as proof. A demonstration 
of the power of prayer and faith—a victory of mind over body. 

Naturally I was waiting for him to mention a case of deaf- 
muteism cured and was not disappointed. He did not touch 
on it. Raising the dead is impossible, and the ear-drums of 
the congenitial deaf are dead theretore it is reasonable to 
state that they cannot be made to function again. Of course 
I am not referring to surgery. ‘Time may come when graft- 
ing of a living organ to a dead one will succeed. Let those 
of us who are real deaf not expect too much—and make the 
best of things. 

You have read about Dr. Coue, the latest exponent of 
auto-suggestion. From what I glimpse of his sayings I do 
not think he is a fake and he does not claim superhuman 
powers. Simply tells us to say “Day by day I am better in 
every way” over and over again and whatever troubles us 
goes away. A little joke I heard the other day in connection 
with him: A bow-legged man was told to say six times a day 
“My legs are getting straighter every day.” He was over- 
ambitious and said it sixty times daily with the result that he 


became knock-kneed! 


Philadelphia possesses a humorist in Jimmy Jennings and 
he has a bag of side-splitters. The latest one he told me: 

After a football game between the P. I. D. (Mt. Airy) 
and a local school team the deaf boys and spectators crowded 
a trolley home-bent. One of the boys, thinking the conductor 
might be interested in the result of the game, opened his 
mouth and said (what he thought was) “We lost. Forward 
passes beat us.” The conductor looked hard at him, trying 
to divide his line of talk. Oralist raised his voice a pitch 
higher “Forward passes beat us.” Conny’s face took on a 
frown and he gave a demonstration of how a lost soul looks. 
Once more Oralist “Hearing good team. We lost—forward 
passes.” Like unto the sun that emerges after a rain in the 
summer Conny’s face beamed with understanding and he be- 
gan to count five— ten—till he came to forty and handed the 
oralist forty passes. Oralist to the other deaf: “Conductor 
dumb, never heard of forward passes” and once more to the 
rope puller, No, forward passes—forward passes.” The man 
in uniform ready to faint from exhaustion. Another oralist 
came to the rescue. He could talk all right and explained 
to conny that the deaf gent simply was telling him how the 
team lost—by forward passes. 

Curtain. 


Looking over Jimmy Meagher’s contribution of Chicago’s 
best-looking ladies, I came to the conclusion that he’s a good 
picker and was’ going to show off Philadelphia’s classiest, but 
on second thought remembered I was married. Domestic 
peace at any cost, you know. Wonder how he got by his 


Mrs.? I'll say this for the nvajority of our deaf “sisters”: They 
are natural and are to be preferred to the flappers that infest 
this country-painted and powdered Easter eggs-hard-boiled 
inside and painted outside. 


The chairman of a committee of a local association for the 
deaf evidently is a believer that “brevity is the soul of wit,” 
and with that in mind he ordered chance tickets to be printed 
and to be sold for ten cents. He announced as prizes—First 
Prize, New York; Second Prize, Washington; Third Prize, 
Atlantic City. I imagine the prize winners were disappointed 
in getting round-trip tickets instead of whole cities. And sup- 
pose one of them went to law about it, demanding his right- 
ful prize! A Josh Billings said so say I—I am sarcastick. 


Have you ever noticed and can you explain this phenomena? 

Deaf people come from outside and land job that local deaf 
either overlook or fail to get, with resultant idleness and in in- 
verse ratio, those who have had hard luck hereabouts succeed 
elsewhere. Is it predestination or luck or nerve? 

Talking about jobs, do you remember the time when to be 
called a bricklayer was an opprobrium? And how our dad and 
ma groomed us for a white-collar profession? Well, bricklayers 
are pulling down $1.25 an hour and more and the worst-de- 
spised plasterers are drawing $18.00 a day, 

In spite of the big money I have met with only one deaf fel- 
low who admits—shyly and apologetically—that he is a brick- 
layer. What ails the other huskies who are loafing around 
waiting for their particular lines to get busy? I should think 
those trades are good for deaf boys and in no way requires 
hearing—unless I am mistaken. 

Will some one who has had experience tell us, thereby giving 
incentive to those who may wish to take it up but are timid? 


These days we read of stocks that are paying anywhere from 
ten to nine hundred per cent. dividends and some of us may 
run to a broker’s office and buy one that paid 500%. ‘The 
stock may cost $400 each and the next year it pays 500% 
again. Will that particular stockholder get 500% on his 
money? Not on your life. It pays dividends according to 
the par value which in the above case may be $100. Do not 
think the stockholder will get $400 x 500%. He will get 100x 
500%. Coming down to ordinary cases, if you buy a stock for 
$200 and it earns 20% dividends you will get $20 not $40 if 
par value is $100. And you do not get 20% but 10% on your 
investment. Of course if the stock grows in value you get 
more money for it by selling it. 

The above is offered simply for what it is worth. 


On that fateful day the Governor of North Carolima said 
to the Governor of South Carolina “ 3 ” Them 
being my sentiments, I’m going for one. 


Let us nobly try, 
Henceforth, with all our might, 
In every case to muster up 


The courage to do right. 
Anon, 


The greatest man is he who chooses right with invincible 


resolution and who bears the heaviest burdens cheerfully. 
Channing. 
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Che Ephphatha Bible Class of Birmingham, Alabama 


Sermons and Songs Rendered to Worshipers 
in Rhythmic Signs 


By J. H. McFarlane in The Birmingham News 


fee IRMINGHHAM, like other 
large cities, has its Sunday 
school for the deaf, the meet- 
ing place of the silent wor- 
shippers of this city being the Parish 
House of the Church of the Advent, 
where for some years they have as- 
sembled every Sunday to “listen” with 
their eves to an exposition of the 
Sunday School lesson followed by ati 
address by a local leader or a visiting 
preacher to the deaf. 


1 


Marked By Simplicity. 

A religious service for the deat i3 
marked by simplicity. After the 
invocation a hymn may be signed by 
some one (usually a lady) who is 
gifted with the poetry of motion. 

Sometimes hymns are thus “sung” 
by a chorus, or the congregation may 
recite a selection in concert, 

That the poetic beauty of one ot 
the popular religious songs can be 


Preparation Required. 

The sermon which follows the open- 
ing excercises of the service requires 
a great deal of preparation, as its 
delivery as well as its subject matter 
must be impressive to hold a deaf au- 
dience. A sermon that might appear 
eloquent in print would fall flat on 
such a critical “optience” if it were not 
delivered in graceful, flawless signs, 


Polished His Signs. 

Dr. Edward M. Gallaudet, founder 
of Gallaudet College for the Deaf in 
Washington, D. C., who was con- 
sidered by the great body of the 
American deaf the best sign-maker 
who ever graced a platform, used to 
“polish” his signs before a mirror in 
the early days of his labors as an. 
instructor of the deaf. 

An impressive service conducted by 
him inspired the following lines by 
one of his deaf listeners: 


exquisitely expressed in the sign lan- 
guage seems incomprehensible to one 
who has never seen an expert sign- 


maker render “Rock of Ages” or Nearer My God To Thee.” 

At a religious service conducted by the deaf in conjunc- 
tion with the convention of the National Association of 
the Deaf in Cleveland in 1913, John D. Rockefeller, who 
attended the service, was moved to tears by the rendition 


of a hymn in signs by a deaf soloist. 


J. H. McFARLANE 


OSCE ROBERTS, Leader of the Ephphatha Bible clasg 


The Silent Prayer. 
The omnipresent Spirit on us breathes, 


A prayerful throng 


Of worshippers with spirits humbly bowed 

In silence, that for mercy cries aloud, 

As trenchant Truth its flaming sword unsheaths, 
And prayer grows strong. 


MRS. J. H. McFARLANE, Signing “Lead, 
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O God, how meaningful Thy silence is! 
Thy holy place 
Is where the Heavenly Messenger divines 
Some breast that smites itself—a prayer in signs 
That moves the Throne that knoweth who are His, 
Who seek His face. 


The hushed petition wings the holy air, 


Its speech unbound, 
While prayer uplifted with the overflow 
Of ornate sound falls spiritless below. 
How beautiful the heights of silent prayer, 
Where God is found! 


Discourses Brief 


The deaf do not care for overmuch sermonizing, hence 
the discourses of their preachers are usually brief and 
abound in illustrations. The graphic sign language is em- 
ployed to fine advantage in story telling, and it is with 
this feature of the sermon that the wise preacher to the 
deaf drives home the gospel truths. The story of the 
Prodigal Son and of the Master’s restoration of hearinz 
and speech to the one who was deaf and dumb (whence 
the name of the Ephphatha Bible class) are told agatu 
end to the deaf and always seem new when rightly signed. 


No Other Method. 


Nor is there any other method of successfully preach- 
ing to the totally deaf than that of the sign language, al- 
though a small portion of the deaf who retain some hear- 
ing may enjoy oral sermons by the use of mechanical 
devices that aid the sense of hearing. In some churches 
the deaf have an interpreter to render in the sign language 


the spoken part of a service. 
Ephphatha Class of Birmingham 


The Birmingham Ephaphatha Bible class was organize: 
in 1908 by some of the local deaf who felt the need of such 
a class. | 

Its name was suggested by Mr. Herman Harper, who 
borrowed it from the Ephphatha Sunday School of Gal- 
laudet College, of which he had been. a member. 

In_its incipiency it received much assistance from Mrs. 
W. W. Silk, a hearing lady who ably served it as teacher 
and interpreter until she moved from the city. 

The present leader of the class is Mr. Osce Roberts,’a 
moving spirit in the affairs of the Alabama deaf, under 
whose direction it has grown steadily and now numbers 


out 40 members. 


Saving Liberty Bonds. 

Since its organization the class has met in various 
churehes, it being undenomitnational im character. 
Through the kindness of Rev. Middleton Barnwell the 
class at the present time enjoys the privilege of meeting in 
the parish house of the Church of the Advent. But the 
class hopes eventually to realize its own, having saved as 


a nucleus for that purpose, $6co in Liberty Bonds. 
Few Church Buildings Owned. 


Though reguiar religious services for the deaf are held tn 
all large centers of population throughout the United 
States, the “silent” folk have only a few church buildings 
of their own. 

Perhaps the best known church for the deaf that has 
its own building is St. Anne’s (Episcopal), of New York 
City. This church was founded by Rev. Thomas Gallau- 
det (son of Thomas Hopkins Gallaudet, founder of deat 
mute education in America), who was its beloved pastor 


up to the time of his death some years ago. 


The deaf also have their own churches in Philadelphia 
and Chicago (Episcopal) and in Minneapolis and Fari- 
bault, Minn. (Lutheran). 

One of the Jargest and most active “missions” for the 
deaf is that of the Christ Church Cathedral, St. Louis, of 
which Rev. J. H. Cloud, D. D., president of the National 
Association of the Deaf, is pastor. Besides its Sunday 
services this “mission” provides lectures, socials and other 
entertainments for its members. 


Baptist Will Build Church For Deaf. 


The most noteworthy religious undertaking among the 
deaf of the South at the present time is the proposed 
erection at Fort Worth, Texas, of a interdenominational 
church for the deaf under the leadership of Rev. J. W. 
Michaels, Baptist missionary to the Southern deaf. 

To this church preachers to the deaf of all Christian 
denominations will be welcome. The undertaking is being 
accomplished by the unique method of having interested 
friends among the deaf subscribe for amounts representing 


one or more “bricks” which are to go into the building. 


Great Ethical Enterprise 

A great religious work is that of which this sketch gives 
merely a glimpse, and it is the greater in view of the fact 
that it is carried on without the atd of sound. Nor do 
those who participate in the work feel that sound could 
add anything to its beauty or enjoyment. To the deaf 
absolute silence (although, as a novelty they may at times 
find pleasure in the rhythmic vibrations of music) is poetic 
and inspiring. 

JAZZ MUSIC CHARMS DEAF MUTES, WHO DANCE 

EAGERLY 

Boston, Dec. 31.--Jazz music can be seen and felt as well as 
heard, it was proven by 400 deaf-mutes whose annual high 
jinks broke up in the wee whispering hours today. A twelve- 
piece orchestra blared forth intimate melodies which none of the 
dancers heard, but the message got over somehow to the mas- 
queraded shufflers, it appeared from the sidelines.—Nezw York 
Daily News. 


BOYS AND GIRLS BEST CROP 

The best crop any State or Nation can raise is a crop of just 
plain wholesome bovs and girls. What would be the use of 
working hard to develop a fine country, unless there were some 
good dependable boys and girls to leave it to? But bovs and 
girls «re more difhcult to raise than record breaking cows or fine 
horses. Sometimes we get so interested in building up a fine 
farm, or a great city, that we forget to bring up the kind of 
children that can be trusted with these wonderful investments 
and enterprises. 

W cannot leave the bovs and girls to grow up any more than 
a farmer can turn his cattle loose in the neighborhood and ex- 
pect to have fine stock in the end. The youth must be given 
high ideals and trained to be honest and dependable men and 
women. A healthy body can only produce a strong and vigor- 
ous mind. By constant effort on the part of parents and lead- 
ers, habits of thrift and industry are formed that will insure 
success. It takes time, trouble and money to raise a good crop 
of bovs and girls, but it’s worth it. 


| have seldom known one who departed from truth tn trifies 


who could be trusted in matters of importance.—Paley. 
BIRTH ANNOUNCEMENT 
Born to Mr. and Mrs. William H. Reymann of White Lake, 
N. Y., on January 23, 1922, a boy, named Warren Harding. 
The father is well-known deaf-mute barber. 
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Who’s Who inthe Deaf World 


Names will be printed alphabetically as they come from month to month and when 

completed the list will be turned over to a National Committee who will recommend 

such persons as deserve of a place in the WHO'S WHO book which we are planning 

to publish in the near future. We hope those who have failed to furnish us with data 

about themselves will not delay any longer than can be helped. If your name is omit- 

ted it will not be our fault. We wish to be informed of any error discovered in the 
list in this magazine so that we can make the corrections for the book. 


AMSON A., CLOA GEORGETTA. Born Sept. 1875, at La 
ia Gee ‘eas the Ohio School for the Deaf, Columbus. 
Home address: Route 1, Box 14, Station B, Columbus, Ohio. wo 
speak nor lip read; signs. | Attended Ohio School for the Deaf, _ 
umbus, Ohio, 884- 1895; Gallaudet College, 1895-1900. Member Na- 
tional Association of the Deaf; Gallaudet College Association ; Columbus 
Branch N. A. D.; Ohio Branch G. C. A. A.; Ladies’ Aid Society 
oO. D. M. A. A. Lost hearing at five from scarlet fever (total). 
Been teaching at the Ohio School since 1900. Second Vice-President 
National Association of the Deaf, 1917-1920, 1920-1923. 


LAWROSON, FRED ALONZO. Born April 28, 1871, atMcCordo, 
Mich. Lives at 1100 Oak St., Flint. Can speak but net lip read ; 
signs. Attended Michigan School for the Deaf, Flint, 1881-1890. 
Member National Fraternal Society of teh Deaf; National A _sociatioa 
of the Deaf; N.A.D. branch; Michigan Association of the Deaf, and 
Flint Social Club for the Deaf. Lost hearing at 22 months from brain 
fever (partial). Has no deaf relatives Married August 14, 1895, to 
Lucy A. Purdy (deaf). Hias one hearing child. President Flint 
Division, No. 15, N.F.S.D, 1907-1908, 1919; treasurer of same several 
terms, including current year; vice-president Michigan Association 
of the Deaf, 1908-1911. His daughter is a soprano singer of high 
merit and excellent training. 


LEAKE, HILARY C. Born, June 28, 1857, in Ralls _Co., Mo. 
Shoemaking and other deals. Own shop. Home address: 1707 Grace 
St., Hannibal, Mo. Excellent speaker; cannot lip read; excellent sign- 
maker. Attended Missouri School for the Deaf, Fulton, 1870-1876. 
Lost hearing at eight from brain fever. Has one deaf relative. Married 
in 1882, to Rose Doyle (deaf). Has three deaf hearing children and 
three hearing grandchildren. Wife educated at the Illinois School for 
the Deaf at Jacksonville. He has been in the shoe repairing business 
forty years; also deal in real estate, loaning money, renting property ; 
own eight pieces of real estate without encumberance. 


LEE, FRANK O. Born Sept. 5, 1873, at Baldwinsville, N. _Y. 
Adman, with Post Standard, in Baldwinsville. Home address: 706 
S. West St. Cannot speak nor lip read; excellent signmaker. Attend- 
ed Rome School for the Deaf. Member National Fraternal Society of 
the Deaf; Clark Athletic Association of New York. Born deaf (total). 
Married Oct. 1, 1902, to Jennie Weneger (deaf); no children. With 
Baldwinsville Evening Gazette, 1892; U. S. Goverment Printing Office, 
1895; L. C. Childs & Son, Utica, 16 years; Post Standard, three 
years to date, 1922. Owns a motor boat, ‘‘The Period II.” 


LEE, FRED K. T. _ Born at Carthage, Ark. Proprieter of shoe- 
repair shop at Benton, Ark. Cannot speak nor lip read; signs. _ At- 
tended Arkansas Schooi for the Deaf, Little Rock. Member National 
Fraternal Society of the Deaf and Arkansas Association of the Deaf. 
Born deaf. Married in 1909, to Mary Ballard (deaf). No children. 
Supervisor of Boys, Arkansas School for the Deaf, 1905-1921. 


LeBLANC, LEONARD. Born March 13, 1900, at Belle Rose, La. 
Dairyman, with Cloverdale Dairy Co., Belle Rose. Lives at 1129 
Elysian Fields Ave. Excellent speaker. lip reader and signmaker. 
Attended Louisville School for the Deaf, Baton Rouge, for six years. 
Member Young Men’s Gymnastic Club. Lost hearing at six from 
sickness. 


LEDDEN, JOSEPH PATRICK. Born Aug. 15, .1898, at Ayhford, 
N. Y. Student and Professional Entertainer, Mechanics Institute of 
Rochester, N. Y. Lives at 285 Wellington Ave., Rochester, N. Y. 
Fair speaker and lip reader; cannot sign. Attended St. Augustine 
1907—1920; School of Applied Arts at the Mechanics Institute, 1920; 
Rochester Art League; Rochester Magicians’ Club. Lost hearing at 
two from cold (total). Has one deaf siyter. He is a vaudeville 
performer in the line df magic; best as slight-of-hand performer, card 
maniplator, and illusinist. Carnes his own stage effects. Has been 
appearing since 1917 before public audiences—about seventy five 
times—chiefly at general entertainments or in large towns. Billed 
as Silent [edden.” Art student interested egpecially in stage tech- 
nique and stage design—a preparation for a career on the stage 
(vaudeville). Is now negotiating for membership in a summer Chau- 
tauqua circuit company, 


LEIWITZ, OSCAR. Born July 23, 1875; at St. Joseph, Mo. 
Cabinet-worker, with H. Ehrlich & Sons, Station D., St. Joseph, Mo. 
Lives at 1929 South 16th St. Fair speaker and lip reader; excellent 
signmaker. Attended Missouri School for the Deaf, 1885-1896. Mem- 
ber National Fraternal Society of the Deaf; Missouri Association of 
the Deaf; Alumni Association of the Missouri Schaol. Lost hearing 
at six and a half from spinal meningitis (total). No deaf relatives. 
Married in 1904, to Sadie E. Walling (deaf). Has one hearing child; 
one edad. Wife educated at Iowa School for het Deaf. He has 
been cabinet-making for 25 years in St. Joseph; owns own home. 


LEVY, ERNEST. Born Dec. 15, 1879, at Greensboro, Ala. Mana- 
ger and Bookkeeper Grocery and Soda Fountain, with M. &. Lipscomb, 
Demopolis Ala. Poor speaker; fair lip reader; excellent signmaker. 
Attended Alabama School for the Deaf, Talladega, Ala., eight years; 
Birmingham Business College,, three months in 1901. Honorary mem- 
ber of Elks; Demopolis Gunn Club. Born deaf (total). No deaf 


relatives. Married Oct. 22, 1905, to Mabel G. Rose (hearing). Has 
ene adopted hearing daughter. Wife prominent in church, club and 
Ked Cross work and in all social and musical activities) Baok- 
keeper for own firm, Levy, Koch & Co., Fortland, Ala., 1901-1907; 
bookkeeper for Koch & Bley, Demopolis, two years; since then 
with M. E. Lipscomb. He is one of the leading sportsmen of his 
vicinity. 


LEWIS, GEORGE WARREN. Born in 1892, at Peru, N. Y. 
Foreman of cigarette machine and also adjuster, with Block Bros. 
Tobacco Co., Peru. Lives at 3333 Eoff St. Peru. Excellent 
speaker; fair lip reader and signmaker. Attended Albany Home 
School, ,1905-1912; Bissell College of Photography and Photo-En- 
graving, 1913; Public School. Member Wheeling Silent Club. Lost 
hearing at twelve from spinal meningitis (total). Married June, 22, 
1920, to Zula Bowman (hearing). Has one hearing child. Was fore- 
man Lithographing Dept., Premier Metal Etching Co. (bankrupt 
now); foreman Strand Cigarette Co., 617 Market St., Philadelphia. 
(out of business now). Enthusiastic motorcyclist and amateur photo- 
gtapher. 


LINDE, C. HAROLD. Born Nov. 23, 1891, at Beaver Dam. 
Wis. Lives at 380 East 27 St. N., Portland, Oregon. tjiraduared 
from Wisconsin State School for the Deaf in 1908, and from (C/allaudet 
College in 1913. Linotyper at Oregon Daily Journal, Portland, Oregon. 
Lost hearing from scarlet fever when thirteen months old (total). 
Cannot speak nor read lips; excellent signmaker. Was married to 
Miss Mabel Scanlan (deaf), of Everett, Wash. in 1914, and has one 
hearing son. Member N.F.S.D., division 41. Secretary to Oregon 
Association of the Deaf. 


LINDSTROM, THUR AXEI,.. Born in 1880, in Sweden. Prin- 
ter, with Statesman Publishing Co., Salem, Oregon. Lives at 2705 
Cherry Ave., Salem. Does not state ability to speak, lip read or sign. 
Attended Washington State School, 1895-1896; 1899-1901; Gallau- 
cet College, 1991-1906. Lost hearing; at seven from brair fever 
(total). No deai relatives. Was teacher of the higher grades for 
fourteen years at the Oregon School for the Deaf; alsa instructor in 
Printing at the same gchool, 1906-1920. 


LLOYD, WILLIAM H. Teacher at the Tennessee Schoo! for 
the Deaf, Knoxville. Lip reads and _ signs. Attended the Public 
Schools and later Arkansas School for the Deaf, Litle Rock. 
Member Arkansas Association of the Deaf. Lost hearing at eleven 
from fever. Been Literary teacher in Arkansas School 1907-1918. 


LOW, JOHN FREDERICK. Born May 8, 1888, at Lehi, June- 
Misschiri. Box maker, with Inman Box Factory, Kansas City, Mo. 
Lives at 424 Bales Ave., Kansas City, Mo. Cannot speak or lip read; 
signs. Attended Missouri School for the Deaf, Fulton. Member Na- 
tional Fraternal Society of the Deaf; Missouri Association of the Deaf; 
Alumni Association of the Missouri School. Born deaf (total). No 
deaf relatives. Married January 2, 1904, to Irene Yeager (deaf). Has 
one hearing child. Wife was educated at the Missouri School for the 
Deaf. She has deaf brother and sister. Has been a leading figure 
among the deaf of Kansas City; leader in Frat. work. 


LOUGH, OKEY VERNON. Born Dec. 1, 1886, Braxton Co., 
W. Va. Boiler-maker since Aug. 16 1909, with H. J. Burkley, master 
mechanic of B. and O. Ry Co. Lives at Gassaway, W. Va. Can- 
net speak or lip read; excellent signmaker. Attended West Va. 
School for the Deaf and Blind, Rmney, 1894-1907. Member B. & 
O. R. R. Y. M. C. A. at Gassaway, W. Va. Asyociation of the Deaf. 
fost hearing at three months from gathering in head (partial). Mar- 
ried September 7, 1911, to N. F. Whorrel (deaf). Has three hearing 
children. Wife speaks fairly well. Worked in a shee factory for 
Graham-Bumgardner Co. at Parkersburg, W. Va., for a time: freight 
handler at Gassaway for a time before becoming boiler-maker. Ig 
very ambitious; valuable employe in the R. R. shop. Were it not 
for his deafness he would be given positions of responsibility. 


LOW, JOHN FREDERICK. Brn May 8, 1888, at Lehi, June- 
tion, Utah. Boys’ Supervisor and Instructor of Carpentry. Montana 
School for the Deaf, Boulder. Home address: Box 262, Boulder. 
Mont. Fair speaker and lip reader; excellent signmaker. Attended 
Utah School for the Deaf, Ogden. 1895-1907 (graduate). Member 
Montana Association of the Deaf. Tost hearing at two and a half 
from cerebro spinal meningitis (total). No deaf relatives. Married 
in 1913, to Ivy L. Griggs (deaf). No children. Agsistant Supervisor 
1907-1908; Head Supervisor, 1908-1921; succeeded Mr. R. H. Brown 
as imstructor of Carpentry Secretary of Montana Association of the 
Deaf, 1915-1919. 


TLUBIN, MAX MAURICE. Born Nov. 15, 1890, in New York 
‘ity, N. V. Accountant and’ Clerical work. with H. Cohen & Sos 
Wholesale Clothing, 632 Broadway, New York. Home address: 79: 
Sherman Ave., Excellent speaker, lip reader and signmaker. Attended 
New York Institution for the Instruction of the Deaf, 1889-1907. 
Member National Fraternal Society of the Deaf; National Association 
of the Deaf; Hebrew Association of the Deaf. Lost hearine at six 
from scarlet fever (total). Married 1913 ta Ida Cohen. Has one 
hearing child; one dead. Wife passed away in “Flu” epidemic of 
1919. Director Brooklyn Division N. F. S. D. two years; Secretary 
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of same year; president of same, 1919-1920; President Hebrew Ak&so- 
ciation of the Deaf three years; vice-president New York Local Branch 
National Association of the Deaf, one year. 


LUSSAN, RUTH. Born Oct. 4, 1903, at New Orleans, [a. 
Cigar-make- with the Cuba Cigar Factory, New Orleans. Lives at 
1917 N. Roman St. Can speak, lip read and sign. Attended the 
Louisiana School at Baton Rouge, 1912-1917. Lost hearing at two 
months from scarlet fever. Has no deaf relatives. 


MacGREGOR, ROBERT PATERSON. Born April 26, 1849, at 
»Lockland, Ohio. Teacher, Ohio School for the Deaf, Columbus. 
Home address: Grove City, Ohio. 300d speaker; poor lip reader; 
excellent signmaker. Attended Ohio School tor the Deaf, Columbuy, 
1860 1865; Gallaudet College. 1867-1872. Member National <Asso- 
ciation of the Deaf, Ohio Deaf-Mute Alumni Association; G. A. $.; 
Advance Society. Lost hearing at eight from brain fever (total). 
No deaf relatives. Married, in 1876, to Hester Porter (deaf). Has 
had four children. —two living (one deaf); two dead. Wife is con- 
genitally deaf. He has held the following positions: Teacher_ in 
Maryland School for the Deaf, 1872-1875; Principal Cincinnati Day 
School, 1875-1881; Principal Celorado School for the Deaf, 1881-; 
teacher Ohio State School for the Deaf, 1882-1921, with the exception 
of one year as Principal of the St. Louis Day Scheol for the Deat. 
Has been a prominent figure in all aftairs relating to the deaf and is 
a past master in the sign ianguage. 


MADDOCK, EARL, HERMAN. Born Feb. 8, 1894, in Ellis Co., 
Texas. Second miller, with Quality Mills, Austin, Texas. Home 
Address: 2102 Garden St., Austin, Texas. Poor speaker; cannot lip 
read; excellent signmaker. Attended Texas School for the Deat, 
Austin, Texas, 1904-1913. Member National Fraternal Society of the 
Deaf; Pastime Club; A.B.C. Lost hearing at two from catarrh 
(total). No deaf relatives. Married Dec. 19, 1920, to Zeda Pitrosky 
(deaf). Wife was a pupil in the Texas School for the Deaf. Leaving 
school he was a tailor by occupation till four years ago when he got 
a job as flour packer; way made second miller in six months. 


MAHER, HENRY ‘TT. Born May 25, 1885, at Chillicotha, Mo. 
Foreman, Barber shop, Missouri School for the Deaf, Fulton. Ex- 
cellent speaker; fair lip reader; excellent signmaker. Attended Muis- 
souri School for the Deaf, Fultein, 1893-1902. Member Missouri 
Association of Deaf; Alumni Association of Missouri School. Lost 
foreman of barbering shop since 1°02, and supervisor of boys. 


MAJURE, ROBERT OMER. Born July 21, 1881, at Dixon, Miss. 
Farmer at Dixon. Can speak. lipread and sign. Attended Mais- 
sissippi School for the Deaf, 1893-1904; Kendall School, Washington, 
D. C., 1905-1906. Member National Fraternal Society of the Deat; 
National Association oi the Deaf. Lost hearing at twelve from mumps 
(total). No deaf relatives. Married June 26, 1918, to Margaret Choate 
(deaf). Has one hearing child. Wife is a tennessee girl and held a 
six years, and was forelady of her department. 


MARTIN, ADAM MORGAN. Born in 1858, at Sulphur Rock. 
Ark. Teacher at the Arkansas School for the Deaf. Little Rock, Can- 
not speak or lip read; signs. Attended Arkansas School for the Deaf. 
1868-1875. Member National Fraternal Society of the Deaf. Born 
deaf. Married, 1870, to Eunice Walls (deaf). Has two hearing chil- 
dren and four hearing grandchildren. Married again in 1878 to Mrs. 
Sallie Lamb, and again in 1913, to Miss Annie May Rodman. Organ- 
ized the Little Rock Division No. 5, N. F. S. D. and was at one time 
Grand Treasurer of the National Fraternal Socicty of the Deaf. 


MARTIN, GEORGE DAW. Born in 1873, at Sulphur Rock, Ark. 
Teacher at the Washington State School for the Deaf. Vancouver. 
Cannot speak or lip read; signs. Attended Arkansas School for the 
Deaf. Member National Fraternal Society of the Deaf. Korn deat. 
Has two deaf relatives. Has one hearing child. Was boys’ Super- 
visor and teacher in the Arkansas School for the Deaf, 1898-1919. 


MATZNER, HUGO HENRY. Born Dec. 25, 1884, at Scooba, 
Kemper Co., Migs. Printer, with Evening Star. Fair speaker; poor 
lip reader; signs. Attended Migsissippi School for the Deaf, Jackson, 
ten years; Gallaudet College, Washington, D. C., two years. Lost 
hearing at four from brain fever. No deaf relatives. Single. With 
Meridan Star six years; Mobile, Ala., Register three months and Meri- 
dan Dispatch two years. Is President of the Mississippi Association 
of the Deaf. 


MAX, LEON. Born Nov. 17, 1873, in New Orleans, La. Col- 
lector for Lahache & Graff Clothing store. Home address: 1727 
Robert St., New Orleans. Fair speaker and lip reader; excellent sign- 
maker. Attended Louisiana School for the Deaf, Baton Rouge. 
Member National Fraternal Society of the Deaf. Lost hearing at 
four from fall (total). No deaf _ relatives. Single. Been in same 
business since leaving school. Director and Sergeant-at-arms, New 
Orleans, Divison N. F. S. D. 


MAYERSHOFER ROBERT GEORGE. Born June 11, 1894, at 
Syracuse, N. Y. Job and Book Compositor, with Furstine Printing 
House, Utica, N. Y. Lives at 314 Rutger St., Utica, N. Y.  Can- 
not speak or lip read; signs. -.Attended Rome School for the Deaf 
1900-1912. Member Rome Alumni Agsociation. Lost hearing at four 
from spinal meningitis (tctal). No deaf relatives. Married Aug. 18, 
1920, to Marion F. Merrill (deaf). Wife educated orally at Albany 
(N. Y.) School. Has held the following positions; Corse Press, 
Sandy Creek, N. Y., 1912-1914; G. D. Kirkland Co., Syracuse, N. Y. 
1914-1918; Goodenow Printing Co., Utica, N. Y., 1918-1919; Furs- 
tine Printing House, Utica, N. Y., 1919-1921. Became working fore- 
man at Furstine Printing House doing highest grade catalog and color- 
work. Designed Scores of advertising sketches and catalog covers. 


ROUNDTREE, RALIL, ROE. Born May 6.. 1896, at Elkhorn, III. 
Tailor, with Hart, Schafiner & Marx Co., Chicago. Does not men- 
tion ability to speak, lip read or sign. Attended Arkansas School 
for the Deaf, Little Rock, 1903-1915. Member National Fraternai 
Society of the Deaf; National Agsociaton of the Deaf; Silent Athletic 
Club of Chicago. Lost hearing at three trom scarlet fever. (total). 
No deaf relatives.” Considered one of the best men among the large 
number of employees at firm where he is employed. Is leader among 
the members of the Silent Athletic Club of Chicago. 


National Association 
of the Deaf 


Atlanta, Ga. 


AUG. 13---18, 1923 


Your route should be 


Seaboard Air Line 
Railway 


S. B. MURDOCK, 
General Eastern PassengerAgent, 
142 West 42d Street, 
_ New York City. 


Buff and Blue 


a college magazine 


Published by the Undergraduates 
of 


Gallaudet College 


The only college for the Deaf 
in the world 


The Buff and Blue is a literary publication 
containing short stories, essays, and verse, contributed 
by students and Alumni. The Athletics, Ainmni and 
Local departments and the Kappa Gamma Fraternity 
notes are of great interest to those folloazing Gal- 
laudet activities. 

Every deaf person should be a reader of the 
Buff and Blue. Subscription $1.25 a year. : 


Gallaudet College 
Washington, D. C. 
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NEVA L. BOYD, Director » 

5) pe eens Winnetka, Ill. 
= Recreation Training School, Chicago. 
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5 “The ideal ; t E or “JUNGLEGYM provides the only satis- 

* 47 T 4 « 3 . : . 

® | 13 te ie is ° oy ho ld "Stain factory substitute for climbing trees, of 
© y TUNGEGYM, 1; armies. rev oP which I have any knowledge. 
1) a J ot Te ae “It insures an all-around physical devel- 

S| ssiiciaiins opment under ideal play conditions.” 

' y Yr r ~ + 

; J. S. WRIGHT, C. W. WASHBURNE, 

>) . . e . . 

2 Director Physical Education Superintendent Public Schools, 

{ . + . . 

Rf Francis W. Parker, School, Chicago. Winnetka, II. iS} 
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BLIND CHILDREN PLAY ON 


JUNGLEGYM 


Here is what some of the foremost Play 
Authorities in the Country have to say about 


JUNGLEGYM 


“Your JUNGLEGYM is giving entire 
satisfaction and much pleasure and health- 
ful exercise. It is in daily, almost hourly 


use.” EDW. E. ALLEN, Director 
Mass. School for the Blind. 


“T can’t see how children can fall since 
both feet and hands find so many holding 
places. A rare combination of play oppor- 
tunities. 

“A standing invitation to the child to 
progress in muscular co-ordination. 

“The best thing that has been invented 
for children’s play.” 


Mr. William H. Ball, International Com- 
mittee of Y. M. C. A. New York, writes: 

“It strikes me that you have made a very 
valuable contribution to the cause of phys- 
ical training in general and play in parti- 
cular.” 


“A tremendous success—correct from 
every point of view—Gives the imagination 
full play—No injuries. 

“We feel that we could better do without 
any other part of our equipment than 
JUNGLEGY M. 

PERRY DUNLAP SMITH, 
Headmaster Country Day School, 
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Messrs. C. D. Erwin, J. R. Quarles 
and Raymond Rou are among the oldest 
employes on the Miami Herald in point 
of service, and indications are that they 
are permanent fixtures, they having the 
ear-marks of “diehards.” No better stu- 
dents of thrift are found in Miami than 
this trio, for they have heavily invested 
their surplus earnings in city and sub- 
division real estate. May their dreams 
of livig on East Street in the sunset of 
their life time came true.—Florida Schooi 
Herald. 


Rev. and Mrs. Utten Read are now 
residents of Green Cove Springs, Fla., 
where they have bought a farm to engage 
in outdoor pursuits. While not deat 
themselves, they are friends of the deaf 
and always have their welfare at heart. 
Rev. Mr. Read until recently taught in 
the Ohio school for the deaf and had 
charge of a Methodist mission in Cin- 
cinnati. It is understood that he has been 
appointed principal of the Green Cove 
Spring school for the 1922-23 term.— 
Florida School Herald. 

The Silent Akron auto owners and those 
interested in buying cars in the future 
have organized an auto club, known as 
Akron Deaf Auto Club. H. Rassmussen 
was elected as its President; J. Brown, 
Vice-President; K. B. Avers, Secretary; 
Hugh Olinger, Treasure. The objects 
of the club have not been definitely 
settled, but its chief objects are to inform 
its members of the trafhce regulations, 
and to keep a watch over the Ohio legis- 
lature to stop any possible trafhe law 
meaning to bar the deaf from owning 
and driving their automobiles. It has 
been decided to charge a fee of fifty cents 
for membership in the club, and the club 
urges all to join the N. A. D. to help it 
fight the trathe laws in other states.— 
Deaf-Mutes’ Journal. 

The public dedication of the Hubert 
Work Gymnasium, which took place on 
the afternoon of November 3, was in the 
nature of a tribute to the memory of the 
late Dr. Argo. For over twenty years 
Dr. Argo repeatedly asked the Legislature 
for appropriatien for a gymnasium, but 
his request was turned down at each 
session until four years ago, when an 
appropriation was made. It is to be 
deeply regretted that Dr. Argo did not 
live to see the completion of this beautiful 
‘building which he had so long dreamed 
of and planned for. 

The honor paid Dr. Work by naming 
the building the “Hubert Work Gymna- 
sium” is well merited and is given him 
in recognition of the valuable services 
he has rendered the school as President 
of its Board of Trustees —The. Colo- 
~ado Index. 


Io ay 


Compiled by Kelly Stevens 


One of our big city dailies had a quite 
complete report of the golden jubilee of 
the Church Mission to Deaf-Mutes, which 
was celebrated at the Church of St. Mat- 
thew and St, Timothy last Sunday. 

But one sentence was so _ especially 
ridiculous that no report of the celebrat- 
ion would have been better. The sen- 
tence reads: “Many of them _ (deaft- 
mutes) have no hearing person to bring 
them and they dared not venture out 
aione.”’ 

Such crass ignorance, or almost crimi- 
nal carelessness, is astounding. The 
city editor who passed such stuff must 
have been full of “hooch” at the time, or 
his own sane reasoning would have told 
him thatsit was the acme of absurdity to 
suggest that he deaf when they go aboard 
need a guide.—Journal 


The Squeal, a monthly magazine pub- 
lished by the employees of the Hormel 
packing plant of Austin, Minn., introduces 
Mr. C. E. Anderson, one of our graduates 
in the following words: “We are very 
much indebted to C. D. Anderson for the 
following splendid article. Mr. Anderson 
has been with the company for several 
vears and is a valued employee. His 
deafness is not the handicap you might 
imagine because of the high development 
of his other senses. He is highly educated 
and writes a hand that would make a pen- 
manship teacher weep with joy.” The 
article Mr. Anderson furnished “The 
Squeal” referred to some of the peculiar 
ideas some people have of the deaf, how 
they can keep step with music at a dance, 
etc. A half-tone picture of Mr. Anderson, 
his wife and child were produced. We 
are indebted to Mr. Arthur Anderson for 
the loan of the April number of The 
Squeal.—Lone Star. 


Among the long pastorates which. have 
been spoken of in St. Louis, there is one 
minister in charge of a congregation for 
the last generation who has little to say 
for himself, not only because of his own 
modesty and humility, but also because 
he is not one of the “speaking” folks. 
Rev. Dr. James H. Cloud is ‘dean of 
Episcopal rectors” of the city and the 
diocese, having had one congregation for 
32 vears, but his parishioners are all 
deaf-mute, in St. Thomas’ Mission for 
the Deaf. This meets every Sunday in 
the Bofinger Memorial Chapel of Christ 
Church Cathedral. His term of office, 
among local Episcopal clergy, is exceeded 
in length only by that of Bishop Tuttle. 
His has been the longest continuous serv- 
ice in the work of the ministers among 
the deaf in the country of any clergyman 
now actively engaged in this work.— 
From the Church Forum in the St. Louis 
Globe-Democrat. 


We had a very pleasant visit from Mr. 
Alexander Pach, the well known photo- 
grapher of New York City, two weeks 
ago. Mr. Pach was in the city to call on 
the N. F. S. D,, being National Vice- 
President of that fraternity. He is mak- 
ing a “swing around the circle,” and 
Indianapolis was on his itinerary. While 
Mr. Pach is not a printer, nor is he an 
instructor of the deaf, nor yet an officer 
in any school for the deaf, he knows 
enough about the deaf and their schools 
and their trades to ask leading questions 
and make intelligent observations on any 
one of the three points mentioned. He 
is a writer on. subjects relating to the 
deaf and wields a trenchant pen that 
does not hesitate to say what he means 
and a regular contributor of the Silent 
Worker, that excellent magazine for the 
deaf printed at the New Jersey School. 
Mr. Pach is an expert photographer—a 
real artist in his line—and his work has 
earned for him the title “Photographer of 
Presidents.” —The Silent Hoosier. 


It is very gratifying to note satis- 
factory industrial condition of the deaf in 
South Carolina. 

Practically all—with very few excep- 
tions—are self-supporting, and quite a 
number own their own homes and have 
established business of their own. The 
deaf receive the same pay for the same 
work as hearing men. Few employers 
make any distinction, so long as the deaf 
can do the work required, and is loyal to 
the interest of his employer. Occasionally 
some prejudice is found, and sometimes 
not without cause; but such cases are the 
exception rather than the rule. I would 
caution the deaf against a mistake too 
often made—that of going around with- 
out vad and pencil. This is true of 
many oralists who really cannot at all 
times make themselves clearly under- 
stood. I have known some without these 
very necessary articles, depending on 
employers to furnish them. This at the 
outset zives a bad impression, and causes 
business men to hesitate to employ them. 
The pad and pencil are as necessary to 
the deaf as a good flow of language and 
ability to state his case intelligently is 
to the one who can hear, and speak.— 
Palmetto Leaf. 


CLARKSBURG. W. Va., Aug. 4—Clar- 
ence McAtee, a ten-year-old boy mute 
since his birth, suddenly recovered his 
speech after praying for it at the altar 
of tented church where evangelistic 
services had been carried on by the 
Pentecostol denmination at Broad Oaks, 
according to Mrs. Ida Tribbett, of Stur- 
gis, Mich., the evangelist in charge. 
Those acquainted with the boy say he 
had not spoken before the alleged miracle 
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is vouched for by various persons of the 
city who were in attendance at the meet- 
ing. 

Clarence McAtee is back here in school. 
Nothing unusual is noticed about him in 
spite of the notoriety which he received 
in the newspapers during the summer. 
He was interviewed and could not give 
satisfactory answers to some of our in- 
quiries. Clarence became deaf from scar- 
let fever when he was six years old. He 
was in the oral department for several 
terms and has always had some degree 
of speech. He does not show a particle 
of improvement as a result of the fake 
advertisment that the over zealous evan- 
gelists attempted to gain for themselves at 
the expense of a poor deaf boy who has 
not the education to communicate with 
any one on the subject to which we are 
taking exception. The power of perform- 
ing miracles by anyone nowadays 1s not 
much relished when fraud is practiced 
upon the ignorant and innocent public.— 
W.Va. Tablet. 


We were sorry to find a deaf man in 
town begging recently. He has a farm 
in the northwestern part of the state and 
has had it since homestead days. He 
was educated in another state. He claims 
that he had been in several hospitals to be 
operated upon within the past two years 
and that he is not strong enough to do 
heavy work. His plea while making his 
rounds for money is that he must have 
funds for another operation soon. Never- 
theless this going around begging does 
the deaf of this state and elsewhere a 
great deal of harm. It gives a false 
impression of the deaf. Few people 
know a deaf man, because if they meet 
one they do not know he is deaf unless 
he is engaged in conversation with some 
one either in signs or with a pad and 
pencil. ‘They think all or nearly all are 
alike. First impressions stick. ‘This 
begging business whether by imposters or 
bona fide deaf should be stopped. A deaf 
man does not have to beg these days. 
There is always some kind of work for 
him. One with a quarter section rented 
for half the crop should be the last man to 
go around for alms. 

Read what John D. Godrey, mendicant 
officer of the Brooklyn Bureau of Chari- 
ties says in he October number of The 
American Magazine. We quote here a 


single paragraph: Don’t blame the beg- 


gar; blame yourself. As long as a man 
can make from one hundred and fifty dol- 
lars a week by the simple method of hold- 
ing out his hand for it, he is not likely to 
turn his talents into other channels. If 
you would stop distributing money on 
the street, the most lucrative garden of 
beggardom would cease to flourish.— 
North Dakota Banner. 


Twenty-seven sketches of different 
points of interest around Catalina have 
been made since August 12th by Granville 
Redmond of Hollywood. 

For several years Mr. Redmond has 
been a_ regular Catalina visitor, and 
mended by many famous art critics. 

Rarely does an art critic—or any other 
human being, for that matter—see a pic- 
ture, exquisitely perfect, that lingers in 
the memory—a permanent addition to 
one’s individual storehouse of beauty. 
Granville Redmond has painted a number 
of such pictures. 

Mr. Redmond’s studio in Hollywood is 
in the Charlie Chaplin studio building, 
and the famous comedian of the screen 


has purchased a number of Redmond’s 
pictures. 

Some three years ago Mr. Redmond 
visited the Island for seven months, and 
returned to the mainland with more than 
seventy--five sketches. During the winter 
he worked them into complete pitcures. 
and before spring had disposed of them 
all. 

One very delightful canvas, that he 
terms his best work this trip, is a rich, 
colorful painting of Seal Rocks. His 
reproduction of Moonstone Beach is a 
brilliant interpretation of nature. It is so 
faithful in detail that one who has visited 
that beach feels quite at home in the 
atmosphere of Redmond’s painting. 

A few other sketches that he has made 
are: “Abalone Point,” ‘Little Harbor,” 
“The Isthmus,” “Golden Dawn,” “Early 
Moonrise,” “Morning Light,” “Autumn 
Evening,” “Late Afternoon.” “The White 
Sail,” and “Solitude.” 

Early in life Granville Redmond started 
out to gather in prizes and honor for his 
painting. He! has studied in Europe at 
the Judien Academy, and under Benjamin 
Constant and Jean Paul Laurens at Paris. 

When Redmond paints the misty gray 
of the ocean and colorful and brilliant 
sunsets over the Pacific, nature is re- 
produced in its many varying moods. 
Granville Redmond is unable to talk about 
his own work but,he has formed the habit 
of visual penetration which he reproduces 
in his pictures, and these talk for him.— 
The California News. 


HORRIBLE FATE 

“Nossuh,” ejaculated Private Perkins. 
“Nossuh, Ah could have went in de air 
survice but Ah done picked de laborin’ 
Battalion. S’pose Ah’d been a pilot an’ 
de world had come to an end while Ah 
was up in de air and lef’ me to strave to 
death. No-suh!"—The Minneapolis Jour- 
nal. 


A NEW HOME 

The Tennessee School, located in the 
heart of Knoxville, has been sold and a 
new location, about two miles out of the 
city, has been secured. The new buiid- 
ings, now in the course of erection at 
island Home, the name of the new loca- 
tion, are expected to be finished during 
the next three years. Remembering how 
cramped the present location is, the 
writer wishes to join the others in con- 
gratulating the deaf in Tennessee over 
the near change. 


YOUNG DEAF BUILDERS 

The Kansas City Star last summer 
carried a news story about two deaf 
boys, brothers, who had built a roller 
coaster in their back yard out of odds 
and ends of lumber, but were up against 
an obstacle to its successful completition. 
They had applied to the city authorities 
for a permit to operate the coaster and 
charge their boy friends for rides. Matt 
S. Shinnick, city superintendent of build- 
ings, inspected the young architects’ 
“dip-the-dip” but reported it unsafe unless 
additional strengthening was put in. 

The two boys, Alvin and Clifford Pol- 
lock, were down to the last penny of their 
spending money and it looked as if the 
coaster would have to come down. Fate 
intervened in the person of a generous 
physician of Kansas City. Dr. Eugene 
King wrote the mayor and ordered to 
give the boys all the lumber, nails, screws 
and other material needed to make the 
contrivance satisfactory to the city 
authorities—Mo. Record. 
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DEAF WIT 

Thomas A. Edison said to a reporter 
apropos of deafness: 

“Deafness has its advantage. My own 
deafness enables me to concentrate my 
thoughts as I’d never be able to do if 
distracted by noise and conversation. It 
helps me to sleep, too. 

“Some men, through deafness, actually 
get a reputation for wit. 

“I knew a stupid old fellow, deaf as a 
post, to whom a lady said, nodding 
towards a rich banker’s daughter: 

“Is Miss Bond a pretty girl?” 

“The deaf man, misunderstanding the 
question, answered calmly: 

“No, she isn’t but she will be when her 
father dies.”"—Florida News 


AN UNUSUALLY LARGE DEAF 
COLONY 

Durham, N. C., is known as the home 
of the celebrated Durham smoking and 
chewing tobacco. There are quite a 
number of cigarette and other factories 
there. In consequence of all these there 
are no less than seventy-five deaf citizens 
making their homes there. Some own 
property and all seem to be doing fine, 
if the banquet tendered Grand Secretary 
Gibson upon the occasion he organized 
a Division of the N. F. S. D. there be 
any criterion. What is more those deaf 
people have purchased property and are 
raising funds to erect an_ Episcopal 
Church of their own—The Deaf Miss- 
issippian, 


USING THE MOVIES 

it is a custom among our teachers, 
especially in the primary and interme- 
diate grades, to have the pupils to write 
impressions of moving pictures that have 
been shown in our auditorium. The 
results are very pleasing, showing how 
much the children learn from the pic- 
tures. Last week, after the showing of 
“Nanook of the North,” the Editor was 
asked to step into the classroom of the 
third grade. One blackboard was filled 
with a little boy’s description of what he 
had seen. The language was very good, 
and the order of events closely followed 
what the boy had seen in the pictures. 
Such exercises show the possibilities of 
moving picture in an educational way, 
when they are good ones.—The Com- 
panion. 


DEAF AND BLIND GIRL SPINS 
DREAM YARNS 

With her imagination attuned to the 
fancies of a world of her own creation, 
and alive with beauties of an inward 
life, Miss Kathryn May Frick, the deaf 
and blind prodigy of the Mount Airy in- 
stitute, weaves her dreams into stories 
and poems full of unusual charm and 
whimsical setting. 

Despite her many draw backs. she is 
ambitious of becoming an _ authoress. 
From her extensive reading—for she 
peruses constantly—she has gained an 
idealized impression of real life, and 
coloring this with the numerous dreams 
engendered by her isolated life, she 
has a decided advantage over those to 
whom perfect eyesight reveals the sore 
and ugliness of actuality. 

Miss Frick . recently celebrated her 
twenty-third birthday, when, amid the 
cheering congratulations of her numerous 
friends, she sparkled with genuine 
vivacity and enthusiasm. Her cheerful- 
ness and magnetic personality make her 
a favorite among the pupils of the Penn- 
sylvania Institute for the Deaf and Blind. 
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Following a custom started upon her 
entrance into the institution twleve years 
ago, a birthday party was given in her 
honor in Wissinoming Hall 

Dr. A. L. E. Crouter, superintendent 
of the institution yesterday told of the 
close friendship which exists between 
Miss Frick and her class-mate, Miss 
Grace Pearl, who, similarly afflicted, has 
a deep affection ‘and sympathy for her 
equally unfortunate companion.—Phila- 
delphia Inquirer, Dec. 22. 


MEMORIAL TABLET. 


The Board of Managers has arranged 
for a bronze tablet to be placed in the 
hall of the main building, in memory of 
our late Superintendent. William C. 
McClure. The cost will be around $125. 
While their assistance is not needed, the 
pupils have been offered the opportunity 
of sharing in the memorial by subscribing 
not more than $1.00 each, simply to feel 
that the memorial is partly theirs. The 
teachers and employees can subscribe not 
more than $2.00 each. Mr. Tillinghast 
announced this in chapel and the response 
Was generous. 

Willie Dillenschneider has a_ nice 
bungalow in the southern part of Kansas 
City—at 6740 Bales Avenue—in the 
Swope Park district. He has the laugh 
on the coal profiteers—having installed 
an oil burning furnace—and has 500 gal- 
lons of fuel oil on hand.—The Missouri 
Record. 


ASHEVILLE TO HAVE NEW 
SCHOOL FOR THE DEAF 

Details are being completed for the 
establishment in this city of an institution 
for training deaf and dumb children, by 
Miss Laura Lillian Arbaugh, of Macon, 
Ga., similiar to the institution which she 
operates there, it was learned. 

Miss Arbaugh, whose institution in 
Macon, Ga., has attracted much attention 
and it is said to be one of the three of its 
kind in the United States, has been in 
the city the past few days looking over 
prospective sites. A suitable place has 
been found, and with expenditure of 
around $50,000 the institution will be 
ready for the first enrollment of deaf and 
dumb children. 

With ample playgrounds, a residence 
with more than eighteen bed rooms, and 
other factors present, making for the suc- 
cess of the new branch institution here, 
Miss Arbaugh expects to receive from 30 
to 40 children. 

The institution will be operated at a 
Nominal cost, as the Arbaugh institution in 
Macn, Ga., is conducted. Not only will 
deaf and dumb children be enrolled, but 
children who have defective hearing will 
be given special attention. Miss Arbaugh 
advocates the method of teaching singing 
and voice culture to children with defect- 
ive hearing by means of the vibrations of 
piano notes.—Asheville Times. 


SHOE-REPAIRING A GOOD OCCU- 
PATION FOR THE DEAF. 

The North Carolina School has proba- 
shoe and harness repairing shop in the 
country for the training of deaf boys in 
this line of work. Undoubtedly shoe- 
repairing is one of the best trades for 
bly the best and most completely equipped 
the deaf, and if conducted as ownership, 
Offers an independent and _ profitable 
means of making a living. Soles wear 
out sooner or later and people have to 
have them repldced or their shoes would 
be useless, so the shoe-repairing business 
seems never to be lack. 
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We know of two deaf men in Indian- 
apolis who only a few-years ago started 
their separate shoe repairing shops, and 
who today may retire from business and 
live in comfort on what they have made 
these years past. Down in Tampa is a 
shop owned and conducted by a deaf man 
by name of L. A. Snyder, who started it 
a couple of years ago on a small bor- 
rowed capital, and who to-day is getting 
more order than he can fill and is turn- 
ing quite a number of these Greek emi- 
grant shoemakers out of business. He 
also conducts: a shoe store in connection 
with his repairing department. 

As soon as space is provided in the 
Florida School, we expect to introduce 
this phase of manual training.—Florida 
School Herald. 


READS BRAILLE PERFECTLY 


Despite the fact that at the age of 
five, she lost her hearing and immediately 
after. her sight, Miss Frick has attained 
an intellectual development and manual 
dexterity which places her in the category 
of prodigies. She has learned to read 
perfectly and quickly by means of the 
Braille system of tactile characters. In 
addition, she is able to manipulate a type- 
writer with efficiency. But, due to the 
patient instruction of her teacher, Miss 
N. Irma Nuss, she is able to follow with- 
out any difficulty the conversation of a 
normal person’s bv reading the lips. 
Through her sensitive fingers, the move- 
ments pass to her brain so that she 
receives a reaction similar to an ordinary 
person's hearing. From reading lips she 
has been able to form words vocally and 
can now make herself perfectly under- 
stood. 

Beside these mental accomplishments 
she has’ learned to weave, to crochet 
and use the sewing machine with great 
skill and dexterity. 

The young woman will be matusied 
in two years, whenshe expects to pursue 
her literary career. She has made a 
thorough study of English literature and 
has written many articles on _ botany. 
sociology and the like, as well as number 
of peoms and short stories. 


ONE WITH HER MATES 


When the stubborn numbers finally 
yielded the ‘‘answer” delighted smilies of 
satisfaction and words said that she was 
ready to explain. She did explain with 
all the careful “sinces” and “therefore” 
used by any other student, expect that 
she was perhaps more thorough and more 
determined to make herself clear. 

Helen, as I entered the room where 
she prepares her lesson had just finished 
sewing up several Christmas stockings 
which students of the Washington Street 
School were sending to disabled soldiers. 
She was as excited and full of the gift 
spirit as were the children around her. 
A heavy pink and green wool bathrobe 
cord which she had knit for a relative 
hung near by. 

A basket which she had woven and 
which looked to my two strong eyes to 
be the exact twin to another which stood 
near it on a shelf, she identified with 
one touch. Her sense perception is so 
keen that she knows her teachers and 
fellow students the moment they enter 
the room where she is quick to detect a 
stranger. 

Helen is one of seventeen blind 
students in the public schools of Newark. 
These attend Washington Street and 


Robert Treat in their grammar school 


days. Then they go to whatever high 
school is most convenient. The general 
impression among the ignorant public 
is that children deprived of one sense 
are freaks and many. States lay a stigma 
upon them by forcing them to attend 
separate schools which are rated as 
charitable rather than educational insti- 
tutions.—Newark News. 


THE LINOTYPE 


An important action, bearing upon the 
industrial welfare of the deaf, was taken 
at the meeting of the North Carolina 
Press Association, as reported in the 
Deaf Carolinian. It was in the form of 
the following resolution: 

Realizing that the scarcity of printers 
in training has become an alarming 
situation confronting the publishers and 
printers of the state, and believing that 
this need can be greatly diminished 
through the aid of well regulated schools 
for the instruction of apprentices, the 
North Carolina Press Association desires 
to go on record as encouraging the estab- 
lishment of one or more such schools 
within our State. 

And furthermore, as the State has for 
a number of vear maintained a printing 
department for the instruction of deaf 
apprentices in the School for the Deaf 
at Morganton and believing that a deaf 
printer, if properly trained,—since it is 
a well known fact that the loss of the 
sense Of hearing (which is not absoluteiy 
essential in the printing office) causes 
the other senses to become more acute. 

Therefore be it 

Resolved, that the North Carolina State 
Press Association hereby urges upon the 
proper authorities of the School for the 
Deaf the importance of enlarging its 
classes in printing and installing a more 
thorough and systematic course of instruc- 
tion in the use of modern equipments 
and thereby turn out more thoroughly 
equipped printers for our mutual benefit. 

Although our school has possessed a 
linotype for but a few years, several of 
our graduates are now following linotyp- 
ing as an occupation, and are making 
good at it. We expect to see more as the 
years pass.—The Companion. 


DEAF PEOPLE SKILLFUL 
MOTORISTS 


Edwin A. Hodgson, editor of The 
Mutes’ Journal, has this to say concern- 
ing the deaf and automobiles: 

“One of the live subjects for the con- 
sideration of the deaf, is the licensing of 
deaf owners of automobiles. In many 
states licenses are refused if the applicant 
is unable to hear. Total or partial deaf- 
ness is regarded as a disqualification. 
The Michigan Association of the Deaf, 
at its convention in Flint last summer. 
protested against debarring the deaf from 
driving motor vehicles, and went still 
further appointing a committee to call 
upon the officials in whose hands the 
privilege and power rested. This com- 
mittee met with good results, so that deaf- 
ness alone will not hereafter form a pro- 
hibitory factor in the granting of drivers’ 
licenses. 

“The National Association of the Deaf, 
through President Cloud, has been active 
in preventing laws and ordinances against 
the deaf as automobile drivers. And the 
work is still going on. 

“It is up to the deaf of every State to 
work for equality of privilege with other 
citizens, as taxpayers and automobile 
owners. 
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High Grade 
Securities 


GOVERNMENT 
RAILROAD 
PUBLICUTILITY 
INDUSTRIAL 


BONDS 


Circulars sent on request 


SAMUEL FRANKENHEIM 


INVESTMENT BONDS 


18 West 107th Street, 
New York CITY. 


CORRESPONDENT OF 
Lez, HiccInson & Co. 
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THE ALUMNI of the TEXAS 
SCHOOL FOR THE DEAF have com- 
missioned us to make a portrait of 


THOMAS HOPKINS GALLAUDET 


to be unveiled at the school on December 
10th, 1921. 

In order to execute the commission it 
was necessary to make a reproduction of 
his finest portrait, a painting now owned 
by his grandson, Mr. Edson F. Gallaudet. 

Many of the Schools for the Deaf, and 
many deaf people will doubtless be inter- 


ested in this reproduction, copies of 
which we will furnish. 

11 x 14 in carbon black $5.00 
11 x 14 in sepia tone 6.00 
20 x 24 in sepia 30.00 
20 x 24 in oil 75.00 
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TRINITY BUILDING 
SUITE 2122-2123 


111 BROADWAY 
NEW YORK 
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THE SILENT WORKER 


“To give them and the readers of the 


Journal some strong point in the line of 


argument, we are reproducing a couple of 
letters that have recently appeared in 
public print: 

“With the ever increasing array of 
motorists there is a small class of people, 
very insignificant in number, probably 
coming to only a score or two in Wash- 
ington, who have found the auto one of 
the greatest of enjoyments in their life, 
and that is the deaf people. 

“With the increasing density of trafhic 
ad resulting accidents, a few who think 
the more laws the more safety, have 
proposed rules barring the deaf from the 
driving of autos. 

“These people have failed to study fully 
the cause of auto accidents, it is claimed, 
or they would have found not one 
accident in 10,000 has been blamed on the 
driver for lack of hearing, except at rail- 
road crossings, but it is always reckless 
driving, carelessness, taking chances or 
something of the like on the part of those 
in full possession of their hearing. 

“Among the most enthusiastic of the 
Seattle deaf motorists is A. W. Wright of 
528 East Sevety-Ninth Street,- who has 
been driving several years, and has been 
over ‘cow-path trails’ in Western Wash- 
ington that are now proved highways, 
and in all this time has not had a single 
collision or caused a dollar’s worth of 
damage to other machines, 


Interviewed on the subject recently of 
proposed State trafic regulatians, Wright 
said: 

“There seems to be notion that the deaf 
autoist is a menace to others, but a care- 
ful cnsideration of the facts will prove 
he can be ranked high among the ‘safety 
first’ drivers, as all autoists must really 
depend on their evsight. The only benefit 
of hearing is where one wants to dash at 
full speed across a street interesction in 
violation of trafhe rules, and depends on 
the other fellow to toot his horn to know 
whether his way is clear or not. 

“On the other hand, relying wholly 
on his eyesight, the deaf driver has his 
facilities sharpened by long practice, and 
where he cannot see ahead always slows 
down to have his car under perfect 
control at danger spots. 

“ ‘If autoists are required to pass an 
examination for a license to drive, a deaf 
person should take his chances with the 
others in proving his competency, but 
making deafness a bar to acquiring a 
license would simply deprive him one of 
the greatest of all enjoyments without 
adding anything to the safety of the 
public. 

“Every month some scores of drivers 
have their licenses revoked by driving 
while drunk, after the mischief has been 
done. There would be more sense in 
refusing a license to anyone who drinks, 
as a long list of the wrecks on the high- 
ways is chalked up against the drunken 
drivers, but none against the deaf. And 
of the many killed or mained by autos, 
there is not a case in which the full 
possesion of hearing was a factor—the 
victim simply was not seem. The ex- 
cuse in an accident is never ‘I did not 
hear the other fellow;’ but always, 
‘Didn’t see the other fellow until too late.’ 

“Some of the deaf automobile owners 
are ranchers, and it would be a serious 
injustice to these to deprive them of 
their right to drive, considering abso- 
lutely nothing is to be gained. Those 
who want to make for safety should turn 
their attention to speed fiends, drunken 
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drivers, glaring headlight, etc. I under- 
stand these same people so anxious about 
safety rules want to raise the speed limit 
to thirty-five miles an hour outside 
cities. ’—Seattle Post-Intelligencer. 


AN ANCIENT RULER OF THE EAST 


Like other rulers who have done evil 
rather than good he was thought far 
more of than he deserved and he was 
called Ramesses the Great. 

In ancient times all the kings of Egypt 
Israelites. 


SUF—FICIENT! 


It was on a ship coming back from 
France. He was a Yank, a soldier from 
darkest Alabama’ and he was leaning 
against the rail, eyes wide and full of 
wonder and a slight greenish tint ap- 
pearing through the prevailing duskiness 
of his features. He mused upon the 
waters. 

“What's on your mind?” asked a cap- 
tair. as he passed. 

“Cap’n, suh,” answered the colored 
youth “all mah life ah’s wanted mo’ of 
everythin’, but dis am de first time ah 
evah see anythin’ dey was enough of.” 


OIL PAINTING 


Have your pictures reproduced in Oil 
Painting, any size or color. Every body 
is going wild over them. Guaranteed not 
to fade. Price very moderate, according 
to size. Separate photos copied and re- 
grouped into one picture. Your photo 
cared for and returned. 


Write for price list. 
A. P. KRIEGER 
1310 Oneida St., 


Che British Deaf Cimes 


An illustrated magazine—newspaper 
for the Deaf 


SHAMOKIN, PENN. 


Published every two months 


EDITED BY 
ALFRED SHANKLAND. 


LEADING ORGAN OF THE DEAF 
OF THE UNITED KINGDOM 


Edited and controlled by the Deaf. 
Independent, Interesting, Outspoken, 
and Honestly Impartial 
Annual subscription—single copies (pre- 
paid) 60 cents. Those who prefer to 
send a dollar bill will be credited with 

twenty months’ subscription. 
Send a picture post card for specimen 
copy. 


Che British Deaf Times, 


26, Victoria Park Road E., | 
CARDIFF, ENGLAND. 


Canton, 
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Train your students on 
standard wood-working 
tools. 


Fay & Egan Manual 
Training equipment is 
used by all the leading 
Colleges and Schools in 
the country. 


“Lighting” Line tools can 
be operated by the most 
inexperienced students, as 
these machines are entire- 
ly “fool proof.” These 
same tools are used by the 
large manufacturers. 


No. 50 Special Patented 
36-inch Band Scroll Saw 


SCHOOLS FOR THE DEAF 
WHICH HAVE INSTALLED 
FAY & EGAN MANUAL TRAIN- 

ING EQUIPMENT 


COLORADO SCHOOL FOR 
THE DEAF 
Colorado Springs, Col. 


SCHOOL FOR THE DEAF 
Devil’s Lake, N. D. 


SCHOOL FOR THE DEAF 
Columbus, Ohio. 


SCHOOL FOR THE DEAF 
Trenton, New Jersey. 


SCHOOL FOR THE DEAF 
Portland, Maine. 


Write for our New Manual 


Training Catalog No. 109 justi 


No. 500 Variety Saw off the Press. 


—_— 


No. 340 Single Cylinder 
Surfacer 


J. A. Fay & Egan Company 


Established 1830 © 


WORLD’S OLDEST AND LARGEST MANUFACTURERS OF 


WOODWORKING MACHINERY 


168-188 W. Front St., 


Cincinnati Ohio. 


~ PR FOIE IRF TA Ss. cant 


No, 400 Manual Training Lathe 
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